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The institution of the family existed before there was any 
human nature. It was not humanity which created the family, but 
in a real sense the family created humanity. 

Now the neighborhood is a still more ancient and fundamentally 
causative institution than the family. It seems likely that the 
neighborhood, in the shape of gregarious association among the 
animals, was the necessary matrix in which the subtle reciprocities 
of the family could find suggestion and protection. Such groups 
developed really organic quality, as each of them became a “family 
of families.” The clan and the early village community were the 
dynamic source out of which the foundation principles of all the 
more broadly organized social forms have been developed. 

It is, I believe, one of the most important and one of the most 
slighted considerations affecting all the social sciences, that the 
neighborhood relation has a function in the maintenance and 
progress of our vast and infinitely complicated society today which 
is not wholly beneath comparison with the function which it 
exercised in the creative evolution of that society. But there are 
today signs of a wholly new emphasis, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, upon the function of the neighborhood as affecting the whole 
contemporary social process. 
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The peculiar disregard of the neighborhood in the theoretical and 
practical counsels of statesmanship, and of the non-governmental 
administration of society, is to be traced largely to the psycholo- 
gical attitude of social students and social administrators. Once 
three eminent geographers—Elisee Reclus, Kropotkin, and Patrick 
Geddes—were engaged in conversation when the question was 
raised, “If you go to the bottom of your mind, what is the re- 
sultant conception of the world which you find there?” They all 
agreed that it was the one which had been determined by the four- 
square Mercator’s projection-maps in the little textbooks which 
they had first studied. Is it not true that in all social studies our 
minds are inevitably conventionalized by the constant dominance 
over them, during the whole period of education, of those particular 
social institutions which are in more or !ess crystallized form, whose 
sanctions are obvious and unavoidable, and which project them- 
selves in large and somewhat distant terms? Have we in sociology 
really passed the stage represented in medicine by the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood? If so, how far have we come in the 
study of society to the microscopic observational analysis of 
ultimate cell life and of germ cultures, as contrasted with the dis- 
credited diagnosis of large-scale symptoms ? 

Aside from any claim of the neighborhood based on past social 
evolution, it presents the highest contemporary elements of value 
from the point of view of a developed scientific method, whether 
theoretical or applied. The neighborhood is large enough to 
include in essence all the problems of the city, the state, and the 
nation; and in a constantly increasing number of instances in this 
country it includes all the fundamental international issues. It is 
large enough to present these problems in a recognizable community 
form, with some beginnings of social sentiment and social action 
with regard to them. It is large enough to make some provision 
for the whole variety of extra-family interests and attachments, 
which in the fully developed community are ever more and more 
obscuring the boundary line that closes the family in upon itself. 
It is large enough so that the facts and forces of its public life, 
rightly considered, have significance and dramatic compulsion; so 
that its totality can arrest and hold a germinating public sense. 
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On the other hand, it is small enough to be a comprehensible 
and manageable community unit. It is in fact the only one that is 
comprehensible and manageable; the true reason why city admin- 
istration breaks down is that the conception of the city breaks down. 
The neighborhood is concretely conceivable; the city is not, and 
will not be except as it is organica!ly integrated through its 
neighborhoods. 

Everybody knows that the battle for sound democratic govern- 
ment, as a battle, is still an affair of sharpshooters and raiders. 
The center of the army and the rear detachments are not yet 
engaged. But this great majority is consciously, keenly, and, up 
to a certain point, successfully, involved in the democratic admin- 
istration of neighborhood affairs. The neighborhood is the vital 
public arena to the majority of men, to nearly all women and to all 
children; in which every one of them is a citizen, and many of them, 
even among the children, are statesmen—as projecting and pushing 
through plans for its total welfare. It is in the gradual public self- 
revelation of the neighborhood—in its inner public values, and in 
its harmony of interest with the other neighborhoods—that the 
reverse detachments of citizenship are to be swung into the battle 
of good municipal administration and good administration of cul- 
tural association in the city at large; it is this process which will 
turn the balance definitely and decisively in the direction of a 
humanized system of politics, of industrialism, and of morality. 

I am inclined to think that on the whole there is a certain 
dignity in the sentiment of the neighborhood about itself which is 
not equaled in fact by any of our other forms of social self- 
consciousness. The family may be abject; the neighborhood is 
never so. The city may admit itself disgraced; the neighborhood 
always considers disgrace foisted upon it. The nation may have its 
repentant moods; the university and the church may be apologetic 
under attack; but the neighborhood will tolerate no criticism from 
without and little from within. 

This strong and sometimes exaggerated sense of collective self- 
respect brings it about that neighborhood leadership, so far as 
neighborhood affairs are concerned, and if it is to be real and con- 
tinuous leadership of the people, must be on a basis both of equality 
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and of honest dealings. The local boss, however autocratic he 
may be in the larger sphere of the city with the power which he 
gets from the neighborhood, must always be in and of the local 
people; and he is always very careful not to try to deceive the local 
people so far as their distinctively local interests are concerned. It 
is hard to fool a neighborhood about its own neighborhood affairs. 

A neighborhood is a peculiarly spontaneous social group. It 
represents life at all points of human relations, not life on the basis 
of a few subjective ideas. Its collective sentiment is wrought out 
of a variety of emotions that have not been generalized and ab- 
stracted, and therefore go as directly and certainly into action as 
those of a normal child. It is not a smooth, cut and dried scheme, 
fashioned by imitation; but a drama full of initiative and adven- 
ture. Every day in a neighborhood is a new day. Here social 
action is discovered out in the open, under full cry. The crowd 
psychology, the mysterious currents in popular sentiment, which 
we from time to time can study telescopically in the larger horizon, 
are in essence constantly alert in the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood is the most satisfactory and illuminating 
form of the social extension of personality, of the interlacing and 
comprehensive complex of the interplay of personalities; the social 
unit which can by its clear definition of outline, its inner organic 
completeness, its hair-trigger reactions, be fairly considered as 
functioning like a social mind. 

Modern conditions of industrial specialization, the mobility of 
population, and easy intercommunication have brought a degree 
of disintegration to neighborhood life; but with the exception of 
some of the downtown sections of the great cities, this disintegration 
has not proceeded so far as is ordinarily thought. The time has 
come for a great renewal of confidence in the vitality of the neigh- 
borhood as a political and moral unit. Disorganized neighborhoods 
must by a great and special effort be reconstructed. These and all 
other neighborhoods which have lost their responsible leadership 
must by motives of patriotic adventure be provided with such a 
transfusion of civic blood as will lead to a thorough quickening 
of the functions of “the family of families.” And all normally 
conditioned local communities must be inspired to the rediscovery 
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in modern terms and under modern standards of achievement of 
their latent collective energies. 

It happens here as in medical science that discoveries are made 
under the appeal and threat of disease; but the results of experi- 
ments with untoward conditions have their great use not in the cure 
or even in the prevention of specific degeneracy but in the promo- 
tion and exaltation of the general, normal well-being. The new 
meaning of the neighborhood as developed at four hundred settle- 
ment houses which have sprung up in America during this 
generation, will find its fulfilment in the next in a national move- 
ment for a new synthesis of neighborhood well-being and productive 
power. 

From the point of view of the transfer of social leadership from 
one local community to another, one of the most striking facts about 
the neighborhood is that, though it is essentially an intimate circle, 
it is at bottom always a hospitable one, always ready to receive new 
recruits. The first impact of a new arrival may be chilling, but in 
due time the newcomer begins almost automatically to go through 
the degrees of this greatest and freest of human free-masonries. As 
Mark Twain has suggested, when a man sits down beside you in the 
railroad car, your first feeling is one of intrusion; but after a little 
something happens to make your being in the same seat a matter of 
common interest, and the feeling of recoil dissolves into a con- 
tinuous friendly glow. 

It is surely one of the most remarkable of all social facts that, 
coming down from untold ages, there should be this instinctive 
understanding that the man who establishes his home beside yours, 
by that very act begins to qualify as an ally of yours and begins to 
have a claim upon your sense of comradeship. Surely this deeply 
ingrained human instinct is capable of vast and even revolutionary 
results. Among the unexplored and almost undiscovered assets 
upon which we must depend for the multiplication of wealth and 
well-being in the future, may it not be that here in the apparently 
commonplace routine of our average neighborhoods is the pitch 
blende out of which, by the magic of the applied social science that 
is to come, a new radium of economic and moral productive resource 
will be elicited ? 
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From this point of view, the science of the community needs its 
neighborhood laboratories as one of its most essential resources. 
Nearly all highly educated persons are snatched out of neighbor- 
hood experience at an early age, and few of us ever really have it 
again. Thus our opportunity for the experimental, pragmatic 
study of typical human relations is lost—lost so far that in most 
cases we forget that we are suffering loss. Neighborhood impulse 
is one of the great values of life as to which we forget that we have 
ever forgotten. As our positive interchange is almost exclusively 
confined to the one-sixth of the population of our cities and towns 
which make the professional and commercial classes—that is the 
unsettled and unneighborly classes—we are inclined to think of the 
neighborhood as offering little more challenge to scientific inquiry 
than our almost faded out neighbor remembrances would suggest. 
It is in fact necessary that social science as now organized should 
have a change of heart, a real conversion, as to the endless intel- 
lectual interest and inexhaustible capacity for a better social order 
which lies in neighborhood life everywhere. 

As has been suggested, the principal forms of effort leading to 
neighborhood research lie in experiments directed positively toward 
the better organization of more or less disintegrated neighborhoods, 
and conducted chiefly under initiative coming in the first instance 
from without. The distinguishing watchword of such effort is par- 
ticipation. It is in the hands of persons who live continuously in 
the neighborhood, and who let whatever of leadership they may 
have take the sporting chances of winning approval and response 
from the people of the neighborhood. As the force of neighborhood 
workers grows, it comes to represent both the line and the staff, the 
different grades of general administrative officers and the specialists 
in the different ways of service. There are two contrasted but 
mutually related ways of attack—first, an ascending scale of more 
or less formal classes and clubs, beginning with the mothers’ prenatal 
class and reaching up into adult years; and secondly, a great variety 
of informal effort, principally in the way of visiting up and down the 
front streets, the side streets, and the back streets—going out into 
the highways and the hedges—beginning at the outer circumference 
of the neighborhood and working toward the center. 
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The more obvious common interests to be developed and 
directed fall under three main heads: health, vocation, recreation. 

The fact that no modern city has yet proved its capacity to 
reproduce its own population; that one-half of each generation dies 
before it matures into productive power; that two of the greatest 
of all the economic wastes are found in infant mortality and child 
morbidity—comes home to the neighborhood worker in terms of 2 
direct personal human challenge. The proper care and feeding of 
infants; the development of medical inspection and nursing in con- 
nection with the public schools; the local organization of the 
campaign against tuberculosis; the securing of public baths, 
gymnasiums, and playgrounds; the provision of country vacations 
for the children and young people of congested city quarters; and 
the insistent development of housing reform—as definite forms of 
action toward the enhancement of public health—had many of their 
inevitable beginnings in connection with this motive of neighbor- 
hood reorganization; and their progress depends largely upon its 
continuous, first-hand, intensive contacts. In fact it is historically 
true that the constructive motive as to the public health is of recent 
date, and until the last two or three decades nothing really sub- 
stantial was done by public health authorities in our cities, except 
by a sort of spasm immediately after an epidemic. The raising of 
the banner of a human way of life in the poorest and meanest 
byways of our cities, by persons of intelligence and resource who are 
themselves actually encountering such serious sanitary evils through 
dwelling in the midst of them—this has had much to do with bring- 
ing about the present great movement of continuous and exhaustive 
public hygiene in our cities. 

It must be remembered that this mighty enterprise, which has 
already accomplished so much for the human race, for the widest 
dissemination of practical knowledge as to the care and enhance- 
ment of health, cannot accomplish and hold its result unless it reach 
every doorstep and every fireside. Particularly since the collapse 
of the institutional method for the upbringing of neglected children, 
and the return to the problem of reconstructing rather than abolish- 
ing even the low-grade family life, it has been seen that very 
important new responsibilities are to be laid upon average and 
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under-average mothers in relatively resourceless neighborhoods; 
and that there must be an efficiently led neighborhood system by, 
which those mothers shall be trained and held to their task; that a 
neighborhood sentiment and a neighborhood gossip must be created 
and steadily maintained which shall make these mothers in some 
degree at least mentally and morally equal to the service which 
civilization must lay upon them. 

Another of the greatest wastes is in the loss of productive power 
through the lack of vocational training. Place a group of earnest 
young men and women who have themselves received the best and 
most complete training for life which their times afford, in a neigh- 
borhood where the great majority of the children end their educa- 
tional experience without any sort of training for livelihood, and are 
thrown helpless out into the confusing currents of a great city’s 
activities—and you soon find a group of intense and restless advo- 
cates of the vocational extension of our public-school system. The 
powerful tendency in this direction throughout the country is owing 
not a little to just such experiences; and the growing realization on 
the part of working-class parents of the necessity of such education 
—as shown in the marked change of front recently made upon this 
subject by organized labor—is the result in an equal degree of the 
activity of the local social workers. 

Supposing it to be true that 15 per cent of the new generation at 
the most is now receiving some sort of adequate training for the 
intelligent productive work of life, one of the greatest of all present 
social tasks is to bring it about that the next 15 per cent shall have 
its appropriate opportunity for such training. In such effort, as 
Professor Marshall has pointed out, lies one of the most hopeful 
avenues for the rapid increase of national wealth. And the bringing 
it about, the proper encouragement of parents, the proper launch- 
ing of these youth upon their vocational careers must come in the 
first instance at least through effectively organized neighborhood 
relationships. 

The social recreation of young people is in every sort of com- 
munity a problem of anxious significance; but where the home and 
the neighborhood have lost their coherence, it is beset continually 
with moral tragedy. A study of the problem of the young working 
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girl which the National Federation of Settlements has been con- 
ducting for the past two years,’ whose results represent the collated 
evidence of 2,000 social workers, brings out very clearly the fact 
that as soon as the young girl wage-earner finds that she cannot have 
in her own neighborhood a satisfying reaction from the strain of 
work, she is carried by the essential forces of her being into a veri- 
table ambush of moral danger. As President Lowell has suggested 
in urging the freshmen dormitories, the recreations of youth lose 
their danger when they are associated with one’s normal conditions 
and relationships; they become ominous when they have to be 
sought apart from the normal way of life. It is precisely so with 
young people everywhere. Some of the best social service of today 
is being rendered by residents of settlements, who enter whole- 
heartedly with young working people into a really vital program of 
enjoyment within the immediate circle of neighborly acquaintance. 
These leaders thus acquire an authority from within which enables 
them, with full and free consent, to establish a better standard, and 
a still better, for social custom and for personal behavior. To those 
who know how the fundamental sexual morality of our cities often 
seems to be trembling in the balance, the value of such a method 
can hardly be stated in terms too strong or too broad; and it 
depends upon as close a study, and as persistent and exhaustive a 
practice, of neighborhood sociology as the most expert local poli- 
tician can make in his way and for his purpose.? 

The most significant new phase of the policy of our various semi- 
public and public institutions for the care of the sick and of the 
morally delinquent is in their system of so-called social service, or 
“follow-up” work, through which a patient or inmate is once 
more, by a marked exercise of persistence and skill on the part of 
special field officers, integrated into the life of his local community. 


* Young Working Girls, edited by Robert A. Woods and Albert J. Kennedy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. 

2 Professor T. N. Carver, of the community organization section of the national 
Department of Agriculture, says that it is now clear that the economic prosperity of 
the farmer, instead of making him and his family satisfied to remain upon the farm, 
only the sooner leads them to move to a town or city. Neighborhood cultural organi- 
zation in the open country thus appears to be not merely a matter of sentimental 
interest but of the most substantial national concern. 
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This means the creation of a network of local influences into which 
the physical or moral convalescent can be sympathetically received, 
through which the chance of his again falling out of a normal 
scheme of life may be greatly lessened. 

Such effort adds point, and provides technical stimulus and 
suggestion, in the neighborhood, toward making such a network 
effective as a weir in which to catch cases on their way to physical 
or moral decline; and beyond that toward creating a complete and 
powerful system of positive up-building forces in the neighborhood, 
affecting every phase of life from infancy onward, which will more 
and more lay aside the merely preventive motive in favor of that 
which demands the largest and richest fulfilment of life. 

It is through the emergence of such interests in their neighbor- 
hood phase that a plexus of ties is gradually created which traverses 
all the cleavages of racial and religious distinction. We need 
always to remember—and we certainly do not often remember it 
in the right connection—that in this country we have in an increas- 
ingly large proportion of our cities and towns a bewildering com- 
plication of all the problems of political and industrial democracy, 
together with all the problems of cosmopolitanism. Those issues 
coming out of racial instinct which other nations meet on their 
frontiers, or at least at arms’ length, we find at the very center of 
our intensest community life. The continual experience of finding 
that efforts to unite well-meaning citizens upon programs of public 
welfare and progress are so easily thwarted by the crafty use of 
racial and religious appeals is only a single index of the absolute 
patriotic necessity of finding a genuine foundation upon which solid 
unity of interest and action can be built up. Here the neighbor 
instinct again demonstrates its priceless value as the cement of 
twentieth century democracy; but not when left to itself, for here 
more than ever is necessary the infusion of a type of neighborhood 
leadership which represents American economic, political, and 
moral standards. It would be only too easy for the neighbor 
sentiment to bring about a kind of assimilation among immigrants 
which would be only a foreign composite, hardly nearer to American 
standards than were its original constituents. 

Under enlightened and patriotic American leadership, every 
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phase of immigrant culture is not only respected but fostered; but 
the different immigrant types are gradually brought together on 
the basis of common hygienic, vocational, and recreative interests, 
through multiplex forms of friendly and helpful association day 
after day, year after year—until such neighborhood relations begin 
to constitute in themselves an underlying current of conviction 
which no ordinary appeal to ancient prejudice can disturb, and upon 
which the incentives of civic and national patriotism can begin 
surely to rely. 

Such an influence provides for the immigrant that welcome of 
which he has dreamed; shelters his children from the vicious allure- 
ments against which he often cannot protect them; brings forth for 
local public appreciation the skill of hand, the heirlooms, the train- 
ing in native music or drama, which the different types of immi- 
grants have brought with them; makes special efforts to prevent 
the parents, and particularly the mothers, from falling behind their 
children in the process of Americanization—thus holding together 
the fabric of all that is best in the immigrant home, while patiently 
integrating it into the common local relationships. 

Three things may be suggested at this point with regard to the 
general problem of immigration. 

1. All such effort as has been outlined is made extremely difficult 
and sometimes temporarily impossible by the flooding of neighbor- 
hoods with constant new streams of immigrants. 

2. The intelligently directed neighborhood process can easily be 
made the most effective way in which their present and future 
value to the nation can be determined. 

3. Whatever may be said about the restriction of immigration, 
there is no question but that the one policy after the immigrants 
have arrived is to train them in our standard of living; and that for 
this purpose, the wisely directed neighborhood process is an abso- 
lutely indispensable resource. 

Out of such effort today is coming a real emergence of demo- 
cratic communal capacity. Directly or indirectly as the result of 
settlement work, there are springing up in the working-class districts 
of some of our largest cities local improvement societies in which 
the vital germ of nascent democratic achievement is brought about 
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—a civic result which is worth more, so far as these people are con- 
cerned, than would be the universal mastery on their part of all the 
manuals of constitutional government. 

The initial strategy in promoting these organizations is a simple 
one. It is found that, if no other form of general response can be 
secured, it is always possible to get people to grumble. They are 
encouraged to cornplain about defects in the local municipal service. 
The complaints are then classified, and those which are most general 
are made the basis of a common expression. This common expres- 
sion is then drawn out into some specific piece of common action. 
By the time such action has acccomplished the desired result, there 
has come about a single complete experience and achievement of 
citizenship which marks the dawning of a downright civic con- 
sciousness. 

The repetition of such experiences—the discovery that democ- 
racy is not merely repressive but constructive in tangible terms; 
that it properly calls not merely for honesty but for serviceability 
of administration; that its tangible benefits come equally to all on 
the same terms—all this constitutes a vital adventure through 
which a group of neighbors actually taste blood in the matter of 
citizenship; its sting, its virus becomes a part of their life from 
that time on. 

In political democracy we have a system of co-operation in the 
great total, which began with the socially microscopic neighborhood 
unit. The entire succession of utopian social solutions—leaving 
out of account the last two or three decades when crude conceptions 
of urban mechanism and flat nationality have dominated them— 
has always centered in the ideal local community. There is good 
ground for considering the settlement as being a scientific and more 
actual project than that of Fourier,’ for instance, for ultimately, 
more effectively, and more conclusively accomplishing what Fourier 
was hitting out at. Certain phases of the organization of labor, 
the Knights of Labor for example, have undertaken a formation 
subject to the lines of the local community. Syndicalism today 
seems to be returning to the same emphasis. It is true, of course, 


* Brook Farm, in which George William Curtis, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Charles A. 
Dana, and others were interested, was founded upon the teachings of Fourier. 
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that co-operation in England and on the continent has built largely 
upon the affiliation of local neighborship, and in turn devotes much 
attention to cultivating such affiliations. These references are 
made particularly by way of suggesting that if, as many good 
observers believe, we are to see in this country a new and rapid 
growth of experiment toward economic co-operation, these com- 
munities in which a vital and achieving neighborhood consciousness 
has already been aroused, will be the most likely soil in which this 
seed shall germinate and bear fruit. The success of co-operation 
in England, and its failure thus far here, are commonly laid to the 
homogeneity of the one people and the lack of it in the other. The 
achievement of sound neighborhood assimilation among us will 
surely go far toward bringing such experiments within our range. 

One of the most striking aspects of the presence of mental dark 
spots with regard to the neighborhood as the least common multiple, 
from the point of view of the home, and the greatest common 
divisor, from the point of view of the state, is the almost total lack 
of the compilation and publication of statistical information about 
it. Considering the vast effort and expense involved in the collec- 
tion of statistics covering births, mortality, disease, defectiveness, 
crime, sanitation, housing, industries, occupation, incomes, nation- 
ality, etc., it is really a tragic form of negligence that such facts 
are not everywhere compiled and graphically set forth so as to 
point the finger of fate at actual conditions from block to block. 
As the constructive neighborhood sense grows, it will certainly insist 
that such precise specifications be laid before it, with the result 
that the collective power of neighborhoods wii! be greatly stimu- 
lated and developed. 

Such a disclosure, minute on the one hand, so far as each neigh- 
borhood is concerned, but comprehensive and exhaustive for cities 
and states, will for the first time present the real pattern in which 
the municipality and the commonwealth, as total fabrics put 
together out of interlacing neighborhoods, will begin to work out 
large human projects in their true lights and shades, and in their 
delicate adjustments of proportion and perspective. It would be 
hard to overestimate the importance of such results to city planning. 
Sociology as an art, no less than as a science, must find its primary 
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essential data in the fully understood neighborhood—building 
organically from the neighborhood, up to the nation. Aside from 
political action, this same ascendant synthesis must be worked out 
in terms of voluntary association even more subtly and exhaustively 
for purposes of advancing social welfare. Here such federations as 
were first organized in our cities for purposes of scientific charity, 
and those which with an ampler and more positive program are 
forming among the settlement houses of some of our cities are fore- 
shadowing something of the value of the objects, and the interest 
of the technique, which a properly worked out federation of the 
neighborhoods of a city would have. The settlement federations, 
gathering up in an increasing degree the indigenous interests of the 
tenement-house neighborhoods of the city, proceed to eliminate 
wasteful competition of effort, to bring different specialties of service 
up to the best standard reached by any of the houses, to secure 
experts in different forms of service and send them from neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood, to classify local needs that are common to 
all the neighborhoods and make them the basis of a presentation of 
ascertained facts to be acted upon by the city government or the 
state legislature, and to bring out into the broader life of the city 
the average citizens of the less resourceful local sections. 

In one city there is a United Improvement Association with 
delegates from some eighteen local improvement organizations, 
including both the downtown and the suburban sections. This 
organization is gradually coming to have much of the influence of 
a branch of the city government, with the important qualification 
that membership in it is by definition restricted to men who have 
won their right to membership in it by neighborhood social service. 
The sociological type of federation goes experimentally through the 
actual hierarchy of the social organism, from the family, through 
the neighborhood, the larger district, up to the city and the state 
—it rediscovers what precise functions belong to each in and of 
itself, what functions the neighborhoods perform for the city 
through acting by themselves, and what functions they can render 
for it as for themselves only by broad forms of thoroughly organ- 
ized team play covering the city or state as a whole. 

There are two of our great institutions which, roused by the 
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results of experiment in neighborhood reorganization, are beginning 
to awaken to the great national possibilities of a quickened neigh- 
borhood spirit, freshened down to date. The public school in some 
of our states is being developed into a rendezvous for every form of 
local community interest; and a specialized force is beginning to be 
organized for the necessary and responsible leadership in such 
enterprise. The church social service commissions, which have 
now been organized in not fewer than thirty-five different divisions 
of the Christian church—though somewhat inclined to issue judg- 
ments upon broad economic problems which had better be left to 
experts in such matters—are coming to realize that the churches 
possess an inconceivably valuable asset for social reconstruction in 
that they have in every local community throughout the land a 
building equipment and a group of people who, as a matter of fact, 
are already solemnly pledged to work with everyone in the com- 
munity for the well-being and progress of the community as a 
whole. The spread of the conception—and it is spreading rapidly 
—that the local church exists not for itself but for its community— 
that the minister must find in his congregation not his field but his 


force—that the best and strongest people in each local congregation 
must be sent freely out into the open community there to work out 
vows of service in full co-operation with persons coming from other 
congregations and with men of good will apart from any church 
connection—will give a new complexion to many of the most anxious 
problems of social democracy. 
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THE RISING NATIONAL INDIVIDUALISM 


HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
Olivet College 


It is not at all clear just where the individual merges into the 
social, but we have become familiar with the contrast between 
Individualism and Socialism, and everyone has a fairly good idea 
of what is meant by the two terms. We are beginning to see that 
men are more closely related to the groups to which they belong— 
family, community, and religious organization—than to any inter- 
est which could be more specifically called merely personal. The 
object of this paper is to show that there is a rapidly developing 
individualism that is distinctly social, and which promises to become 
a powerful factor in human affairs. The earlier conflict between 
Socialism and Individualism is likely to be diverted to that between 
Socialism and Nationalism or the struggle for national individuality. 

At the present moment the world is organizing itself into two 
great camps—Socialism and Nationalism. Both are expressions 
of the group feeling; both are movements of revolt; both are 
struggles for freedom. They started from a common impulse 
about fifty years ago, but quickly found themselves arrayed against 
each other. One would break down political boundaries; the 
other would build them up. Socialism calls all the world one; 
Nationalism sets part against the rest. Socialism is economic; 
Nationalism sentimental. Both are rapidly becoming world-wide 
and must fundamentally modify statescraft. 

Socialism is one of the world-movements accepted as an actu- 
ality. It has a program which seeks more or less clearly defined 
results. But National Individualism looms on the horizon as an 
equally extensive expression of human association which cannot 
fail to be a temporary check to the realization of the ideal of the 
socialist. 

It has sprung into being in its present form so rapidly that it 
has been difficult to recognize it as one of the most potent forms 
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of social consciousness. It is akin to patriotism as generally under- 
stood, but draws its lines according to the group consciousness for 
a common language, common traditions, or a feeling of the unity 
of blood through some common ancestor. It does not correspond 
to present national boundaries, but rather to historic or even imagi- 
nary boundaries. At the present time this sentiniental Nationalism 
is fraught with more significance on the continent of Europe than 
existing political divisions. 

In the United States with its hordes of various peoples such as 
no other country ever knew, an understanding of the national 
feeling is indispensable before we can hope to assimilate our aliens 
into Americans. 

Just as Socialism has been a revolt against the coercive control 
of men by wealth or arbitrary government, so this national feeling 
is the revolt of a people conscious of its unity, against control by 
a power trying to annihilate this consciousness. The phenomenal 
development of both Socialism and Nationalism has been in the 
last decade. 

Labor has been oppressed since war first made slaves, and 
nations have been oppressed since war first made some groups con- 
querors and others subjects, and until recent times no one thought 
any other condition possible. The discovery that these condi- 
tions are not inherent in the structure of the universe resulted in 
Socialism for the individual and Nationalism for the group. 

The policy of Europe has been the control of various areas and 
peoples by a few great powers. Of late years this control has been 
maintained by relatively much less war than formerly. Thus the 
German Empire was consolidated rather peaceably. Austria has 
established and maintained its domination over its heterogeneous 
aggregation of Germans, Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, Slovenes, 
Croations, Bosnians, Dalmatians, and Italians. Russia has 
increased its control over Finland and Poland. Italy has become 
strong through the union of small kingdoms. But there was never 
a time when there was so little assimilation as at present. Bavaria 
and Saxony love Prussia no better than before they became integral 
parts of the German Empire. It seems inevitable that the time is 
not far distant when disintegration and realignments will change 
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the map of Europe. They are likely to be made peaceably—that 
is, if the psychologically inevitable is accepted, and the indications 
are so clear that he who runs may read, even if he be the Czar of 
all the Russias. 

Austria is more nearly like the United States in the complexity 
of her problem, and sends us samples of all her own troubles. If we 
take one of her provinces, Bohemia, we may observe one of the ways 
in which the national movement is expressing itself. 

The Bohemians are members of the great Slavic division of the 
human race. For many centuries the country has been part of 
Austria. In 1415 John Hus, a Bohemian Protestant leader, a cen- 
tury before Luther, was burned at the stake. From that date he has 
been the symbol of the Bohemian spirit, and at the five-hundredth 
anniversary of his death, in 1915, will be held the greatest cele- 
bration ever seen in Bohemia. Bohemians in America have been 
planning for years to return for it. This is very significant in light 
of the fact that after the Thirty Years’ War, which began in 1620, 
Protestants were exterminated from Bohemia, and for more than a 
hundred and fifty years everyone within the borders of Austria 
except Jews had to be Catholic, and at the present time nearly all 
of them are officially members of that church. The language 
became officially and practically German. Bohemian, in fact, was 
hardly known except in the remote districts. 

The present situation was brought out in an address given by 
Count Liitzow in Prague in 1911, when he said: 

One of the most interesting facts that in Bohemia and especially in Prague 
mark the period of peace at the beginning of the nineteenth century is the 
revival of the National feeling and language The greatest part of Bohemia 
formerly almost Germanized has now again become thoroughly Slavic. The 
national language, for a time used almost only by the peasantry in outlying 
districts, is now freely and generally used by the educated classes in most 
parts of the country. Prague itself, that had for a time acquired almost the 
appearance of a German town, has now a thoroughly Slavic character. The 
national literature also, which had almost ceased to exist, is in a very flourish- 
ing state, particularly since the foundation of a national university. At no 
period have so many and so valuable books been written in the Bohemian 
language. 


Count Liitzow himself had an English mother and a German 
father, but has identified himself completely with the Bohemian 
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nationalism. The Countess is the daughter of a German minis- 
ter in Mecklenberg, but feels so strongly against the Germans, that, 
not knowing the Bohemian language, she speaks only English and 
French. 

About fifty years ago several Bohemian writers were bold enough 
to write in their own language instead of in German, and from that 
time the Bohemian spirit has grown until now hostility to German 
has become a passion. In many of the restaurants throughout 
Bohemia, the headwaiter or proprietor passes a collection box reg- 
ularly for “‘the mother of schools” which supports public schools 
in the Bohemian language in all parts of the country where there 
is a majority of Germans. In the case of a German majority the 
community provides only German schools. 

The inevitable result of this universal spirit is the gradual 
elimination of the German language. One rarely hears German on 
the streets of Prague, whereas ten years ago one heard little else. 
Fathers were reared to speak German but teach their children 
Bohemian instead. Business men take great pride in the fact that 
they are succeeding without knowing any German, for it proves 
that Bohemian is winning. A German cannot get served in a 
Bohemian restaurant in Prague unless he speak Bohemian, though 
the waiters know both languages. All older people speak both 
languages equally well, but the younger very little German. At 
the University of Prague, where until 1882 all the work was in 
German, now the graduates do not know German well, and the 
Bohemian part of the university is more than twice as large as the 
German. The nationalizing process of unifying the people is going 
on in face of the disrupting force of eleven political parties, besides 
the sharp spiritual division into Catholics and anti-Catholics. 

It is unquestionably a disadvantage for a people of seven million 
to cut itself off from the opportunities of the environing German 
culture, science, and commerce, but even those who see it best 
deliberately assume the cost in their struggle for the freedom of 
the spirit. When we remember that the prestige is on the side 
of the German, we see in this movement the same indifference 
to personal success that characterizes the socialist. 

Socialism is strong in Bohemia. The party has nineteen news- 
papers including three dailies; 1,500 locals with 130,000 members; 
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and at the last election 400,000 votes were cast. But they were 
Socialists in part as a revolt against the government and the church. 
When they get to America most of them do not remain with the 
party. In Bohemia and in some other countries there are already 
two Socialist parties, Nationalists and Internationalists, with the 
Nationalists increasing the more rapidly. 

The most striking form of national spirit in America is expressed 
by the Bohemians in their organized propaganda for free thought. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the Bohemians are nominal Catholics on 
their arrival, but at least two-thirds of those in America are militant 
freethinkers. Their attitude toward religion, especially toward 
the Catholic church, is similar to that of the Socialists, but this 
makes no bond of union between them. Bohemian freethinking 
is a story in itself, and it obviously is too general to have a real philo- 
sophical basis in the minds of a large portion of its adherents. It 
is rather an expression of the historical hatred for Catholic Austria, 
just as Polish Catholicism is an opposition to orthodox Russia and 
Protestant Russia, and Irish Catholicism to Protestant England. 
As the sight of a Russian church makes a Pole pious, so the sight 
of any church makes a Bohemian a freethinker. In the city of 
Chicago there are more than twenty-seven thousand people who 
make quarterly payments for the support of schools on Saturday 
and Sunday to teach the Bohemian language and free thought. 

Not only is Nationalism a controlling force in the social 
institutions of our immigtants in America, but they all have 
organizations for the raising of money to promote the cause in the 
mother-countries. 

A more comprehensive and fundamental expression of this 
movement than has been described is the rapidly developing pan- 
Slavic feeling. In 1912 there was an international Slavic gymnastic 
meet in Prague. More than twenty thousand persons took part, 
and at one time eleven thousand men speaking several different 
languages including the soon-to-be enemies, Bulgarians and Servians, 
were doing calisthenics exercises together. With the exception of 
the Poles, who would not come because the Russians were invited, 
there were representatives from all the Slavic divisions: Slovaks, 
Slovenes, Serbs, Servians, Croatians, Bulgarians, Montenegrins, 
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Ruthenians, Moravians, Bohemians, and Russians. The keynote 
of every speech was “‘Slavie! Slavie!”’ and when it was uttered the 
crowds would go wild. 

There were a quarter of a million visitors in the city and illus- 
trated reports of the exhibition went to the ends of the Slavic 
world. A few weeks afterward I saw some of them pasted on 
the wall of a peasant’s factory in the back districts of Moscow. 
But the German papers completely ignored the whole thing, and 
no self-respecting German could attend the meet. The streets 
were everywhere decorated with flags, but never did one see the 
Austrian flag. People of conservative judgment stated that the 
meet indicated a great growth of pan-Slavic feeling as compared 
with five years before. 

At the outbreak of the recent hostilities in the Balkan States 
it was feared that there might be a general European war, but 
especially between Austria and Russia, and Austria and Servia. 
The latter seemed very imminent at one time. We were given to 
understand that the modern high level of diplomacy held the war 
off. It was generally admitted that the great Socialist meeting in 
Switzerland, held to protest against making the working-men of 
one country fight the working-men of other countries, was influential 
in preventing hostilities. 

There was interesting news that was not being published from 
Vienna which also had an influence. It did not seem possible that 
Austria with two-thirds of its population Slavic could make war on 
Servia. Inquiry disclosed that when the Bohemians were being 
entrained from their garrisons for mobilization on the Servian 
border, they sang the pan-Slavic hymn, “Hej Slovene!”’ sung by all 
the Slavic nations, but forbidden to be sung by Austrian soldiers 
in service. This is an enthusiastic and powerful hymn full of 
encouragemert to the Slavs, telling them that their language shall 
never perish, nor shall they, “even though the number of Germans 
equal the number of souls in hell.’”’ There is not a shadow of a 
doubt that if Austria had forced these men to go against Servia 
at that time, Austria would have been disrupted. More than 
70,000 Austrian Slavs disappeared when they were called for their 
military service. 
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The diplomats knew this feeling and now the German Empire is 
struggling under an unparalleled war tax which the chancellor 
openly stated was being raised from fear of what might happen 
as the result of this rapidly growing pan-Slavic feeling. Pan- 
Germanism is growing to keep pace with its antagonists. The 
military future of Europe must reckon with all this, just as it must 
reckon with the international brotherhood idea of Socialism. When 
a war does come which raises a conflict between these motives, we 
may expect that the emotion of Nationalism will overthrow the 
rationality of Socialism. In other words, there is a definite obstacle 
to Socialism which cannot be put aside until the spirit of national 
individuality shall have had an opportunity to free itself from the 
coercion which has attempted to crush it. The time cannot be 
far off when the rulers of the world will realize that the way to vital- 
ize it is to try to kill it. When the group no longer feels any 
restraint on itself as a group, then the free development of the idea 
of brotherhood stands a good chance of encircling the earth; but 
in the meantime, the human soul in its common life will fight to 
extinction to be assured of its own common identity. 

Julius Lippert, quoted in the American Journal of Sociology, 
September, 1913, said: 

All the experiences which I gathered in my most diversified political activi- 
ties tended to confirm my conviction that the first and indispensable precon- 
dition of the material and spiritual prosperity of two national stocks, located 
in the same country under such circumstances as those which existed in 
Bohemia, must be a fixed legal norm for their status, and their freedom of 
movement. How strict or liberal should be the terms of this law is a matter 
of secondary importance. Whenever we Germans have neglected to secure 


such a norm we have committed a political blunder injurious to both parties. 
It is no longer practical politics to demand the subordination of one of the 


national groups to the other. 

Socialism is horizontal, aiming to unite all those of common 
economic interests in the common cause, that none may have unfair 
advantage over another. Nationalism, on the other hand, is per- 
pendicular; forgetting class lines, it makes common cause of the 
symbols of unity, whether they be blood, language, or tradition. 
It is an evidence of the subtle fact that one’s individualism is not 
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revealed in an isolated being, and that the nearest and dearest 
thing to the heart of man is the social group in which he identifies 
his spiritual reality. And since one’s personality is more the work 
of the group than of himself, the loyalty which expresses itself in 
national feeling is a more powerful control than Socialism. As 
was stated above, Socialism is economic, Nationalism sentimental. 
The central philosophical principle of Socialism is economic deter- 
minism which Nationalism sets at naught by flying into the face 
of economic advantage. Both movements are conspicuously un- 
selfish, and the devotion to them is distinctly religious in its char- 
acter. Both thrive within the same people, but sooner or later 
come into conflict. Both thrive best where there is the most oppo- 
sition to them. In America neither has been comparable to the 
European developments. Nationalism persists among our immi- 
grants until they discover that we make no effort to curb it, and 
dies in the third generation. The widespread growth of National- 
ism is illustrated further in the following: 

Poland was never particularly conspicuous in art, literature. 
or government, but something over a hundred years ago it was a 
free country. Now, Germany, Austria, and Russia have divided 
it, and, completely ignoring sociological laws, are trying to absorb 
it. Never was there such another deliberate attempt on a large 
scale to wipe out national individuality, but if there was ever a 
case of imperial indigestion, Poland is causing three chronic attacks. 
Bismarck’s policy of forbidding the Polish language, and forcing 
German in its place; and Russia’s similar policy with Russian 
have made the preservation of the language a religion, and martyr- 
dom for it a glorification. At the present time there is little doubt 
that Poland is best organized for the propaganda of Nationalism. 
Socialism has considerable strength, and in Warsaw where a Social- 
ist paper may not be published, they are smuggled from Cracow 
regularly. The strong hold of the Catholic church upon the Poles 
makes it hard for Socialism to gain headway, and greatly compli- 
cates the situation. The Poles think that their love for the church 
is piety. They are really good Catholics because their religion is 
Poland, and Catholicism is a Polish protest against orthodox Russia 
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and Protestant Prussia. I was interested in observing, when walk- 
ing with a Polish gentleman, whose education is such that he would 
have been a weak Catholic in any other country, that after passing 
a Russian church his zeal in crossing himself at the next Catholic 
church would be increased. Every sign of Russia or Germany 
says to the Pole, “Be a devout Catholic.” In fact, any particular 
religious form is never so strong as the spirit of Nationalism to 
which it may often serve merely as a symbol. As one listens to 
the bated breath and sees the uplifted eye of the Pole when the an- 
cient kingdom of Poland is mentioned, one needs no interpreter 
to tell where the heart is. The obsession of the Poles is to find 
ingenious methods for thwarting the plans of the various controlling 
governments. Progress asa plan has no interest. Their backward 
look becomes more intense every day, so that psychologically with 
them, if not temporarily, the day of ultimate international social 
co-operation is farther off the nearer we come to it. 

In the midst of Poland is the Lithuanian movement. Several 
centuries ago a prince and princess of these two countries married, 
and the government and culture became Polish. There was no 
Lithuanian literature or education. The language was preserved 
by the peasants as was the case among the Finns, Hungarians, and 
many other peoples. Poles and Germans were the landholders, 
and the Lithuanians almost altogether laborers or serfs. Within 
the last decade the Lithuanian consciousness has burst into a con- 
flagration. A man fully Polish in culture and associations, but pos- 
sessing some Lithuanian blood, will become Lithuanian in spirit. 
He is learning the language from the peasants, and chooses them for 
associates rather than the cultured Pole with whom he associated 
ten years ago. After the revolution of 1905 the privilege was 
granted the students in the gymnasia to adopt the Russian, Polish, 
or Lithuanian language for part of their instruction, where previ- 
ously only Russian had been allowed. In a gymnasium in Vilna, 
where there had been in one class thirty who had spoken Polish, 
only three chose Lithuanian. Now out of the same number at 
least twenty will take Lithuanian, and the change is an indication 
of the growth of the movement throughout the people. I have 
had two students who speak Polish as a mother-tongue, and Lithu- 
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anian with relative difficulty. One is half Polish in blood, and has 
learned to read Lithuanian since coming to America. When in the 
gymnasium in 1905 he chose Polish as his language, but his younger 
brother now in the gymnasium speaks nothing but Lithuanian when 
possible, though his mother does not know the language, and his 
father very slightly. A still older brother, a successful attorney in 
St. Petersburg, is now studying the language and feels fully Lithu- 
anian. One of the students, when he came to America three years 
ago, allied himself with Lithuanians, although there are practically 
none of his class here and the Poles would have welcomed him 
gladly. Although an aristocrat in training, he feels closer to the 
Lithuanian peasant than to the Pole of his own social position with 
whom he has associated all his life. We see in this case—that of 
my other student is similar—that national consciousness has broken 
down class lines exactly as Socialism seeks to do, but entirely 
within the nation, and thus raises a barrier to one of the main 
purposes of Socialism. The wall is thus raised between people of 
the same class across the borders. 

Finland is similar to Lithuania in being subject to a subject 
people of Russia. For six and a half centuries the Finns were ruled 
by Sweden, but in 1890 the country became subject to Russia, 
since which time the efforts at Russification have been continuous. 
The population is approximately 85 per cent Finnish, 12 per cent 
Swedish, 3 per cent Russian. The culture has been continuously 
Swedish. At the University of Helsingfors, where twenty-five 
years ago all the work was done in Swedish, now the larger portion 
is in Finnish, and the Finnish spirit is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Seven and a half centuries of Swedish culture with no Finnish edu- 
cation has had no effect except to stimulate the growth of Finnish 
national feeling. The two peoples live amicably together. The 
Swedes and a few Russians conduct most of the business and have 
the social standing. Both Finns and Swedes are Lutheran, the 
services in the official church alternating between the two languages. 
Finland is very democratic—equal suffrage has prevailed for several 
years. Socialism has been very strong among them. In Chicago 
they have the largest proportional membership in the party of any 
foreigners. But in Finland the Socialist vote is beginning to 
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diminish, apparently because this other struggle for freedom cannot 
be attained through Socialism. The children in the schools must 
study Swedish, Finnish, and Russian. The government is increas- 
ingly Russian, but there are absolutely no signs of assimilation. 
Helsingfors and other Finnish cities look more like Detroit and 
Washington than like St. Petersburg, though Russia has been work- 
ing a full century on them. 

As has been suggested, both Lithuanian and Finn are revolting 
against the culture authority of Pole and Swede rather than the 
political or economic authority of Russia. This is because in both 
cases the nationalizing people feel that their individuality is more 
endangered by the spiritual than by the material power. A union 
between the working-classes of Poles and Lithuanians, Finns and 
Swedes must overcome a much greater resistance today than would 
have been necessary ten years ago. In Chicago the Lithuanian 
Nationalists and Socialists are divided into two nearly equal camps, 
and practically all the people belong to one or the other. National- 
ists regularly resist Americanization. They do not want their 
young men to go to American colleges lest they come under too 
much American influence. 

Sweden and Norway have already made a new alignment. Here 
were two countries with similar people, language, tradition, and 
geography, but Norway felt a restraint on her individuality, and in 
1905, there was peaceable disunion. In America one can hardly 
commit a more serious offense than to confuse a Swede and a Nor- 
wegian. These two countries are very democratic and both cast 
a large Socialist vote, but a Swede is a Swede, and a Norwegian is 
a Norwegian before he is class-conscious across the border. The 
Norwegians have revived and modified the language which was 
spoken by the people before Norway was conquered by the Danes, 
and in the coming year a formal popular movement is to be launched 
to make it the language of the people instead of the one which has 
been used for centuries. In America the Scandinavians have made 
no effort until recently to teach their children the language of the 
fatherland. Now many schools have been established for teaching 
the language, and in Sweden, as in Bohemia, many towns have 
museums with collections representing the peculiar local history; 
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and costumes that had yielded to the common European dress are 
now being worn on gala occasions. 

Human nature is the same in all peoples. It is, nevertheless, 
a remarkable fact that this movement should occur so contempo- 
raneously among such diverse peoples in such various degrees of 
civilization, but it is unquestionably a world-movement. Japan, 
India, and Egypt are teeming with it. Korea, after being satisfied 
with Chinese literature for centuries, now that Japan is exercising 
authority over her is religiously developing her own language and 
literature. In Hungary, Slovak hates Magyar, and both hate the 
Germans. In France, where Syndicalism, the most unpatriotic 
and radical form of class-consciousness, calls for class war, in the 
last three or four years the spirit of nationalism has risen to a level 
never before realized in its history. 

In any particular nation there seem to be peculiar reasons justi- 
fying and promoting its development, but they are the occasion 
rather than the cause. There can be nothing mystical about it, 
but the rapidity of communication must have enabled a suggestion 
to find ready fields. Thus Ireland in the fifties was a stimulus to 
Bohemia, though the history of Bohemia seems to contain quite 
enough stimulus of its own. 

Ireland has been the best-known expression of Nationalism 
because of the recurrence and continuance of the home rule dis- 
cussion. The present conflict between the home rulers and the 
people of Ulster who are opposing them is due to the fact that the 
question is nationalistic rather than geographical. The Scotch 
Irish of the north are not only Protestants, but feel their relation- 
ship to England, and home rule for Ireland will mean foreign rule 
for them. For all the noise of their struggle, the Irish have made 
far less success than many of the others, for Gaelic has succumbed 
to English. 

As we become more familiar with the soul of our newer immi- 
grants we shall hear stories about home rule that will make the 
activities of the Irish seem relatively unimportant. 

Canada is coming into a national feeling. The reciprocity 
treaty with the United States was rejected as soon as the import 
of Champ Clark’s annexation speech was understood, and the 
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government of Canada was forced into a complete change, while 
Canada’s self-consciousness has increased beyond all expectation. 

Every sane person realizes that interference with the affairs 
of Mexico would arouse a nationalism which would make ineffec- 
tive any ideas we might try to impose upon the country. Domina- 
tion by superior force is no longer accepted as a matter of course, and 
this is a new fact in the world’s development. 

From these examples of intense feeling it becomes clear why 
representatives of the subject nations of Austria should visit the 
director of census, and Congress, to demand that they be counted 
by mother-tongue rather than by country of birth. There is far 
less community of feeling between Bohemian, Magyar, and German 
in Austria, than between England, France, and Germany, and from 
the point of view of assimilation in this country, the latter group 
might much better be grouped as one than the former. 

Whether Nationalism be rational or irrational, it is a fact. The 
political science of the nations of the earth must be revised in the 
face of it, and in America our practical treatment of our alien peoples 
needs to take cognizance of the fact that human nature expresses 
itself more strongly in the struggle for sentiment than in the struggle 
for bread. But when full freedom for the development of group- 
consciousness shall have been attained, the fearsome elements of 
the antithetical movements of Socialism, Syndicalism, and Anarchy 
will have disappeared. 

In America the popular idea prevails that it is our business to 
assimilate our aliens by making them over according to some 
fixed standard. The only true prophet seems to be crass American- 
ism. This is a pathetic and impractical mistake. The nationali- 
ties have as definite cultures as individuals. Why should our 
Bohemian children be made into Americans by singing “Land 
where our Fathers died,” when their fathers died in just as noble a 
fight for freedom in the Hussite wars? At least they ought also 
to sing their own national song. Our problem is to make our immi- 
grants co-operating members of our civilization, and we cannot do 
this by repressing the peculiar social impulses each group brings 
with it. Probably there is no other nationality in which the com- 
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mon use of the language persists so long as with the Bohemians. 
Often the third generation use nothing else in the family circle. 
Since so many of them have passed beyond any religious influence, 
I think there can be no better method of moral control and assimila- 
tion into American life, than offering the Bohemian language in the 
elementary schools. They would thus develop a respect for their 
language and a respect for the ideals which have actuated their 
national heroes. We need have no fear that they will not learn 
English. Our problem is not at present at all parallel to that of 
Europe. With us Nationalism is an emotional force that can be 
used to control the second generation, whereas if we attempt to 
suppress it we shall be laying up for ourselves increasing trouble. 
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RACIAL ASSIMILATION IN SECONDARY GROUPS! 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO 


ROBERT E. PARK 
University of Chicago 


I 

The race problem has sometimes been described as a problem in 
assimilation. It is not always clear, however, what assimilation 
means. Historically the word has had two distinct significations. 
According to earlier usage it meant “‘to compare” or “to make 
like.” According to later usage it signifies “to take up and 
incorporate.” 

There is a process that goes on in society by which individuals 
spontaneously acquire one another’s language, characteristic atti- 
tudes, habits, and modes of behavior. There is also a process by 
which individuals and groups of individuals are taken over and 
incorporated into larger groups. Both processes have been con- 
cerned in the formation of modern nationalities. The modern 
Italian, Frenchman, and German is a composite of the broken frag- 
ments of several different racial groups. Interbreeding has broken 
up the ancient stocks, and interaction and imitation have created 
new national types which exhibit definite uniformities in language, 
manners, and formal behavior. 

It has sometimes been assumed that the creation of a national 
type is the specific function of assimilation and that national soli- 
darity is based upon national homogeneity and “‘like-mindedness.”’ 
The extent and importance of the kind of homogeneity that 
individuals of the same nationality exhibit have been greatly 
exaggerated. Neither interbreeding nor interaction has created, 
in what the French term “nationals,” a more than superficial like- 
ness or like-mindedness. Racial differences have, to be sure, dis- 
appeared or been obscured, but individual differences remain. 
Individual differences, again, have been intensified by education, 

t The distinction between primary and secondary groups used in this paper is that 


made by Charles H. Cooley. 
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personal competition, and the division of labor, until individual 
members of cosmopolitan groups probably represent greater 
variations in disposition, temperament, and mental capacity than 
those which distinguished the more homogeneous races and peoples 
of an earlier civilization.’ 

What then, precisely, is the nature of the homogeneity which 
characterizes cosmopolitan groups ? 

The growth of modern states exhibits the progressive merging 
of smaller, mutually exclusive, into larger and more inclusive social 
groups. This result has been achieved in various ways, but it has 
usually been followed, or accompanied, by a more or less complete 
adoption, by the members of the smaller groups, of the language, 
technique, and mores of the larger and more inclusive ones. The 
immigrant readily takes over the language, manners, the social 
ritual, and outward forms of his adopted country. In America it 
has become proverbial that a Pole, Lithuanian, or Norwegian 
cannot be distinguished, in the second generation, from an American 
born of native parents. 

There is no reason to assume that this assimilation of alien 
groups to native standards has modified to any great extent funda- 
mental racial characteristics. It has, however, erased the external 
signs which formerly distinguished the members of one race from 
those of another. 

On the other hand, the breaking-up of the isolation of smaller 
groups has had the effect of emancipating the individual man, 
giving him room and freedom for the expansion and development 
of his individual aptitudes. 

What one actually finds in cosmopolitan groups, then, is a 
superficial uniformity, a homogeneity in manners and fashion, 
associated with relatively profound differences in individual opin- 
ions, sentiments, and beliefs. This is just the reverse of what one 
meets among primitive peoples, where diversity in external forms, 
as between different groups, is accompanied with a monotonous 
sameness in the mental attitudes of individuals. There is a 
striking similarity in the sentiments and mental attitudes of peasant 
peoples in all parts of the world, although the external differences 


*F. Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lore, quoted by W. I. Thomas, in Source 
Book for Social Origins, p. 155. 
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are often great. In the Black Forest, in Baden, Germany, almost 
every valley shows a different style of costume, a different type of 
architecture, although in each separate valley every house is like 
every other and the costume, as well as the religion, is for every 
member of each separate community absolutely after the same 
pattern. On the other hand, a German, Russian, or Negro peasant 
of the southern states, different as each is in some respects, are all 
very much alike in certain habitual attitudes and sentiments. 

What, then, is the rdle of homogeneity and like-mindedness, 
such as we find them to be, in cosmopolitan states ? 

So far as it makes each individual look like every other—no 
matter how different under the skin—homogeneity mobilizes the 
individual man. It removes the social taboo, permits the individual 
to move into strange groups, and thus, facilita »@ew.and adven- 
turous contacts. In obliterating the external signs, whicn.n second- 
ary groups seem to be the sole basis of caste and class distinctions, 
it realizes, for the individual, the principle of laissez-faire, laissez- 
aller. Its ultimate economic effect is to substitute personal for 
racial competition, and to give free play to forces that tend to 
relegate every individual, irrespective of race or status, to the 
position he or she is best fitted to fill. 

As a matter of fact, the ease and rapidity with which aliens, 
under existing conditions in the United States, have been able to 
assimilate themselves to the customs and manners of American life 
have enabled this country to swallow and digest every sort of 
normal human difference, except the purely external ones, like the 
color of the skin. 

It is probably true, also, that like-mindedness of the kind that 
expresses itself in national types, contributes, indirectly, by 
facilitating the intermingling of the different elements of the popu- 
lation, to the national solidarity. This is due to the fact that the 
solidarity of modern states depends less on the homogeneity of 
population than, as James Bryce has suggested, upon the thorough- 
going mixture of heterogeneous elements.’ Like-mindedness, so far 

* “Racial differences and animosities, which have played a large part in threaten- 


ing the unity of States, are usually dangerous when unfriendly races occupy different 
parts of the country. If they live intermixed, in tolerably equal numbers, and if in 
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as that term signifies a standard grade of intelligence, contributes 
little or nothing to national solidarity. Likeness is, after all, a 
purely formal concept which of itself cannot hold anything together. 

In the last analysis social solidarity is based on sentiment and 
habit. It is the sentiment of loyalty and the habit of what Sumner 
calls ‘concurrent action,” that gives substance and insures unity to 
the state, as to every other type of social group. This sentiment of 
loyalty has its basis in a modus vivendi, a working relation and 
mutual understanding, of the members of the group. Social 
institutions are not founded in similarities any more than they are 
founded in differences, but in relations, and in the mutual inter- 
dependence of parts. When these relations have the sanction of 
custom and are fixed in individual habit, so that the activities of the 
group are runnii moothly, personal attitudes and sentiments, 
which are the only forms in which individual minds collide and 
clash with one another, easily accommodate themselves to the 
existing situation. 

It may, perhaps, be said that loyalty itself is a form of like- 
mindedness, or that it is dependent in some way upon the 
like-mindedness of the individuals whom it binds together. This, 
however, cannot be true, for there is no greater loyalty than that 
which binds the dog to his master, and this is a sentiment which 
that faithful animal usually extends to other members of the house- 
hold to which he belongs. A dog without a master is a dangerous 
animal, but the dog that has been domesticated is a member of 
society. He is not, of course, a citizen, although he is not entirely 
without rights. But he has got into some sort of practical working 
relations with the group to which he belongs. 

It is this practical working arrangement, into which individuals 
with widely different mental capacities enter as co-ordinate parts, 
that gives the corporate character to social groups and insures their 
solidarity. 
addition they are not of different religions, and speak the same tongue, the antagonism 
will disappear in a generation or two and especially by intermarriage 
one set of cases no fusion is possible; and this set of cases forms the despair of states- 
men. It presents a problem which no constitution can solve. It is the juxtaposition 


on the same soil of races of different color.”—James Bryce, Studies in History and 
Jurisprudence, pp. 245-46. 
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It is the process of assimilation by which groups of individuals, 
originally indifferent or perhaps hostile, achieve this corporate 
character, rather than the process by which they acquire a formal 
like-mindedness, with which this paper is mainly concerned. 

The difficulty with the conception of assimilation which one 
ordinarily meets in discussions of the race problem, is that it is 
based on observations confined to individualistic groups where the 
characteristic relations are indirect and secondary. It takes no 
account of the kind of assimilation that takes place in primary 
groups where relations are direct and personal—in the tribe, for 
example, and in the family. 

Thus Charles Francis Adams, referring to the race problem in 
an address at Richmond, Va., in November, 1908, said: 

The American system, as we know, was founded on the assumed basis of a 
common humanity, that is, absence of absolutely fundamental racial charac- 
teristics was accepted as an established truth. Those of all races were wel- 
comed to our shores. They came, aliens; they and their descendants would 
become citizens first, natives afterward. It was a process first of assimilation 


and then of absorption. On this all depended. There could be no permanent 
divisional lines. That theory is now plainly broken down. We are confronted 


by the obvious fact, as undeniable as it is hard, that the African will only 
partially assimilate and that he cannot be absorbed. He remains an alien 
element in the body politic. A foreign substance, he can neither be assimilated 
nor thrown out. 


More recently an editorial in the Outlook, discussing the Japanese 
situation in California, made this statement: 

The hundred millions of people now inhabiting the United States must be 
a united people, not merely a collection of groups of different peoples, different 
in racial cultures and ideals, agreeing to live together in peace and amity. 
These hundred millions must have common ideals, common aims, a common 
custom, a common culture, a common language, and common characteristics 
if the nation is to endure." 


All this is quite true and interesting, but it does not clearly 
recognize the fact that the chief obstacle to the assimilation of the 
Negro and the Oriental are not mental but physical traits. It is 
not because the Negro and the Japanese are so differently con- 
stituted that they do not assimilate. If they were given an oppor- 


* Outlook, August 2, 1913. 
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tunity the Japanese are quite as capable as the Italians, the 
Armenians, or the Slavs of acquiring our culture, and sharing our 
national ideals. The trouble is not with the Japanese mind but 
with the Japanese skin. The Jap is not the right color. 

The fact that the Japanese bears in his features a distinctive 
racial hallmark, that he wears, so to speak, a racial uniform, 
classifies him. He cannot become a mere individual, indistinguish- 
able in the cosmopolitan mass of the population, as is true, for 
example, of the Irish and, to a lesser extent, of some of the other 
immigrant races. The Japanese, like the Negro, is condemned to 
remain among us an abstraction, a symbol, and a symbol not 
merely of his own race, but of the Orient and of that vague, ill- 
defined menace we sometimes refer to as the “‘yellow peril.” This 
not only determines, to a very large extent, the attitude of the 
white world toward the yellow man, but it determines the attitude 
of the yellow man to the white. It puts between the races the 
invisible but very real gulf of self-consciousness. 

There is another consideration. Peoples we know intimately 
we respect and esteem. In our casual contact with aliens, however, 
it is the offensive rather than the pleasing traits that impress us. 
These impressions accumulate and reinforce natural prejudices. 
Where races are distinguished by certain external marks these 
furnish a permanent physical substratum upon which and around 
which the irritations and animosities, incidental to all human inter- 
course, tend to accumulate and so gain strength and volume. 


II 


Assimilation, as the word is here used, brings with it a certain 
borrowed significance which it carried over from physiology where 
it is employed to describe the process of nutrition. By a process 
of nutrition, somewhat similar to the physiological one, we may 
conceive alien peoples to be incorporated with, and made part of, 
the community or state. Ordinarily assimilation goes on silently 
and unconsciously, and only forces itself into popular conscience 
when there is some interruption or disturbance of the process. 

At the outset it may be said, then, that assimilation rarely 
becomes a problem except in secondary groups. Admission to the 
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primary group, that is to say, the group in which relationships are 
direct and personal, as, for example, in the family and in the tribe, 
makes assimilation comparatively easy, and almost inevitable. 

The most striking illustration of this is the fact of domestic 
slavery. Slavery has been, historically, the usual method by which 
peoples have been incorporated into alien groups. When a member 
of an alien race is adopted into the family as a servant, or as a slave, 
and particularly when that status is made hereditary, as it was in 
the case of the Negro after his importation to America, assimilation 
followed rapidly and as a matter of course. 

It is difficult to conceive two races farther removed from each 
other in temperament and tradition than the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Negro, and yet the Negro in the southern states, particularly where 
he was adopted into the household as a family servant, learned in a 
comparatively short time the manners and customs of his master’s 
family. He very soon possessed himself of so much of the language, 
religion, and the technique of the civilization of his master as, in 
his station, he was fitted or permitted to acquire. Eventually, 
also, Negro slaves transferred their allegiance to the state, of which 
they were only indirectly members, or at least to their masters’ 
families, with whom they felt themselves in most things one in 
sentiment and interest. 

The assimilation of the Negro field hand, where the contact of 
the slave with his master and his master’s family was less intimate, 
was naturally less complete. On the large plantations, where an 
overseer stood between the master and the majority of his slaves, 
and especially on the Sea Island plantations off the coast of South 
Carolina, where the master and his family were likely to be merely 
winter visitors, this distance between master and slave was greatly 
increased. The consequence is that the Negroes in these regions are 
less touched today by the white man’s influence and civilization 
than elsewhere in the southern states. The size of the plantation, 
the density of the slave population, and the extent and character of 
the isolation in which the master and his slave lived are factors to 
be reckoned with in estimating the influence which the plantation 
exerted on the Negro. In Virginia the average slave population 
on the plantation has been estimated at about ten. On the Sea 
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Islands and farther south it was thirty; and in Jamaica it was two 
hundred.* 

As might be expected there were class distinctions among the 
slaves as among the whites, and these class distinctions were more 
rigidly enforced on the large plantations than on the smaller ones. 
In Jamaica, for example, it was customary to employ the mulattoes 
in the lighter and the more desirable occupations about the master’s 
house. The mulattoes in that part of the country, more definitely 
than was true in the United States, constituted a separate caste 
midway between the white man and black. Under these conditions 
the assimilation of the masses of the Negro people took place more 
slowly and less completely in Jamaica than in the United States. 

In Virginia and the border states, and in what was known as 
the Back Country, where the plantations were smaller and the 
relation of the races more intimate, slaves gained relatively more of 
the white man’s civilization. The kindly relations of master and 
slave in Virginia are indicated by the number of free Negroes in 
that state. In 1860 one Negro in every eight was free and in one 
county in the Tidewater Region, the county of Nansemond, there 
were 2,473 Negroes and only 581 slaves. The differences in the 
Negro population which existed before the Civil War are still clearly 
marked today. They are so clearly marked, in fact, that an out- 
line of the areas in which the different types of plantation existed 
before the War would furnish the basis for a map showing distinct 
cultural levels in the Negro population in the South today. 

The first Negroes were imported into the United States in 1619. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 900,000 
slaves in the United States. By 1860 that number had increased 
to nearly 4,000,000. At that time, it is safe to say, the great mass 
of the Negroes were no longer, in any true sense, an alien people. 
They were, of course, not citizens. They lived in the smaller world 
of the particular plantation to which they belonged. It might, 
perhaps, be more correct to say that they were less assimilated 
than domesticated. 

In this respect, however, the situation of the Negro was not 


* Documentary History of American and Industrial Society, Vol. I, “‘ Plantation and 
Frontier”: Introduction, pp. 80-81. 
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different from that of the Russian peasant, at least as late as 1860. 
The Russian noble and the Russian peasant were likely to be of the 
same ethnic stock, but mentally they were probably not much 
more alike than the Negro slave and his master. The noble and 
the peasant did not intermarry. The peasant lived in the little 
world of the mir or commune. He had his own customs and tra- 
ditions. His life and thought moved in a smaller orbit and he knew 
nothing about the larger world which belonged exclusively to the 
noble. The relations between the serf and the proprietor of the 
estate to which he was attached were, perhaps, less familiar and less 
frank than those which existed between the Negro slave and his 
master. The attitude of the serf in the presence of the noble was 
more abject. Still, one could hardly say that the Russian peasant 
had not been assimilated, at least in the sense in which it has been 
decided to use that term in this paper. 

A right understanding of conditions in the South before the War 
will make clear that the southern plantation was founded in the 
different temperaments, habits, and sentiments of the white man 
and the black. The discipline of the plantation put its own impress 
upon, and largely formed the character of, both races. In the life 
of the plantation white and black were different but complementary, 
the one bred to the réle of a slave and the other to that of master. 
This, of course, takes no account of the poor white man who was 
also formed by slavery, but rather as a by-product. 

Where the conditions of slavery brought the two races, as it 
frequently did, into close and intimate contact, there grew up a 
mutual sympathy and understanding which frequently withstood 
not only the shock of the Civil War, but the political agitation and 
chicane which followed it in the southern states. 

Speaking of the difference between the North and the South in 
its attitude toward the Negro, Booker T. Washington says: “‘It is 
the individual touch which holds the races together in the South, 
and it is this individual touch which is lacking to a large degree in 
the North.” 

No doubt kindly relations between individual members of the 
two races do exist in the South to an extent not known in the North. 
As a rule, it will be found that these kindly relations had their 
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origin in slavery. The men who have given the tone to political 
discussion in southern states in recent years are men who did not 
own slaves. The men from the mountain districts of the South, 
whose sentiments found expression in a great antislavery document, 
like Hinton Helper’s Impending Crisis, hated slavery with an inten- 
sity that was only equaled by their hatred for the Negro. It is the 
raucus note of the Hill Billy and the Red Neck that one hears in the 
public utterances of men like Senator Vardaman, of Mississippi, and 
Governor Blease, of South Carolina. 


Ill 


The Civil War weakened but did not fully destroy the modus 
vivendi which slavery had established between the slave and his 
master. With emancipation the authority which had formerly 
been exercised by the master was transferred to the state, and 
Washington, D.C., began to assume in the mind of the freedman 
the position that formerly had been occupied by the “big house”’ 
on the plantation. The masses of the Negro people still main- 
tained their habit of dependence, however, and after the first con- 
fusion of the change had passed, life went on, for most of them, 
much as it had before the War. As one old farmer explained, the 
only difference he could see was that in slavery he “was working 
for old Marster and now he was working for himself.” 

There was one difference between slavery and freedom, never- 
theless, which was very real to the freedman. And this was the 
liberty to move. To move from one plantation to another in case 
he was discontented was one of the ways in which a freedman was 
able to realize his freedom and to make sure that he possessed it. 
This liberty to move meant a good deal more to the plantation 
Negro than one not acquainted with the situation in the South is 
likely to understand. 

If there had been an abundance of labor in the South; if the 
situation had been such that the Negro laborer was seeking the 
opportunity to work, or such that the Negro tenant farmers were 
competing for the opportunity to get a place on the land, as is 
so frequently the case in Europe, the situation would have been 
fundamentally different from what it actually was. But the South 
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was, and is today, what Nieboer called a country of “open,” in 
contradistinction to a country of “‘closed’’ resources. In other 
words there is more land in the South than there is labor to till it. 
Land owners are driven to competing for laborers and tenants to 
work their plantations. 

Owing to his ignorance of business matters and to a long- 
established habit of submission the Negro after emancipation was 
placed at a great disadvantage in his dealings with the white man. 
His right to move from one plantation to another became, therefore, 
the Negro tenant’s method of enforcing consideration from the 
planter. He might not dispute the planter’s accounts, because he 
was not capable of doing so, and it was unprofitable to attempt it, 
but if he felt aggrieved he could move. 

This was the significance of the exodus in some of the southern 
states which took place about 1879, when 40,000 people left the 
plantations in the Black Belts of Louisiana and Mississippi and went 
to Kansas. The masses of the colored people were dissatisfied 
with the treatment they were receiving from the planters and made 
up their minds to move to “‘a free country,” as they described it. 
At the same time it was the attempt of the planter to bind the Negro 
tenant who was in debt to him, to his place on the plantation, that 
gave rise to the system of peonage that still exists in a mitigated 
form in the South today. 

When the Negro moved off the plantation upon which he was 
reared he severed the personal relations which bound him to his 
master’s people. It was just at this point that the two races began 
to lose touch with each other. From this time on the relations of 
the black man and white, which in slavery had been direct and 
personal, became every year, as the old associations were broken, 
more and more indirect and secondary. There lingers still the dis- 
position on the part of the white man to treat every Negro famil- 
iarly, and the disposition on the part of every Negro to treat every 
white man respectfully. But these are habits which are gradually 
disappearing. The breaking-down of the instincts and habits of 
servitude, and the acquisition, by the masses of the Negro people, 
of the instincts and habits of freedom have proceeded slowly but 
steadily. The reason the change seems to have gone on more 
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rapidly in some cases than others is explained by the fact that at the 
time of emancipation 10 per cent of the Negroes in the United 
States were already free, and others, those who had worked in 
trades, many of whom had hired their own time from their masters, 
had become more or less adapted to the competitive conditions of 
free society. 

One of the effects of the mobilization of the Negro has been to 
bring him into closer and more intimate contact with his own people. 
Common interests have drawn the blacks together, and caste senti- 
ment has kept the black and white apart. The segregation of the 
races, which began as a spontaneous movement on the part of both, 
has been fostered by the policy of the dominant race. The agitation 
of the Reconstruction Period made the division between the races 
in politics absolute. Segregation and separation in other matters 
have gone on steadily ever since. The Negro at the present time 
has separate churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, Y.M.C.A. asso- 
ciations, and even separate towns. There are, perhaps, a half- 
dozen communities in the United States, every inhabitant of which 
is a Negro. Most of these so-called Negro towns are suburban 
villages; two of them, at any rate, are the centers of a considerable 
Negro farming population. In general it may be said that where 
the Negro schools, churches, and Y.M.C.A. associations are not 
separate they do not exist. 

It is hard to estimate the ultimate effect of this isolation of the 
black man. One of the most important effects has been to estab- 
lish a common interest among all the different colors and classes of 
the race. This sense of solidarity has grown up gradually with the 
organization of the Negro people. It is stronger in the South, 
where segregation is more complete, than it is in the North where, 
twenty years ago, it would have been safe to say it did not exist. 
Gradually, imperceptibly, within the larger world of the white man, 
a smaller world, the world of the black man, is silently taking form 
and shape. 

Every advance in education and intelligence puts the Negro in 
possession of the technique of communication and organization of 
the white man, and so contributes to the extension and consolida- 
tion of the Negro world within the white. 
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The motive for this increasing solidarity is furnished by the 
increasing pressure, or perhaps I should say, by the increasing sen- 
sibility of Negroes to the pressure and the prejudice without. The 
sentiment of racial loyalty, which is a comparatively recent mani- 
festation of the growing self-consciousness of the race, must be 
regarded as a response and “‘accommodation”’ to changing internal 
and external relations of the race. The sentiment which Negroes 
are beginning to call ‘‘race pride” does not exist to the same extent 
in the North as in the South, but an increasing disposition to 
enforce racial distinctions in the North, as in the South, is bringing 
it into existence. 

One or two incidents in this connection are significant. A few 
years ago a man who is the head of the largest Negro publishing 
business in this country sent to Germany and had a number of 
Negro dolls manufactured according to specifications of his own. 
At the time this company was started Negro children were in the 
habit of playing with white dolls. ‘There were already Negro dolls 
on the market, but they were for white children and represented 
the white man’s conception of the Negro and not the Negro’s ideal 
of himself. The new Negro doll was a mulatto with regular 
features slightly modified in favor of the conventional Negro type. 
It was a neat, prim, well-dressed, well-behaved, self-respecting doll. 
Later on, as I understand, there were other dolls, equally tidy and 
respectable in appearance, but in darker shades with Negro features 
a little more pronounced. ‘The man who designed these dolls was 
perfectly clear in regard to the significance of the substitution that 
he was making. He said that he thought it was a good thing to let 
Negro girls become accustomed to dolls of their own color. He 
thought it important, as long as the races were to be segregated, 
that the dolls, which like other forms of art, are patterns and rep- 
resent ideals, should be segregated also. 

This substitution of the Negro model for the white is a very 
interesting and a very significant fact. It means that the Negro 
has begun to fashion his own ideals and in his own image rather than 
in that of the white man. It is also interesting to know that the 
Negro doll company has been a success and that these dolls are now 
widely sold in every part of the United States. Nothing exhibits 
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more cleariy the extent to which the Negro had become assimilated 
in slavery or the extent to which he has broken with the past in 
recent years than this episode of the Negro doll. 

The incident is typical. It is an indication of the nature of 
tendencies and of forces that are stirring in the background of the 
Negro’s mind, although they have not succeeded in forcing them- 
selves, except in special instances, into clear consciousness. 

In this same category must be reckoned the poetry of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, in whom, as William Dean Howells has said, the 
Negro “attained civilization.” Before Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
Negro literature had been either apologetic or self-assertive, but 
Dunbar “‘studied the Negro objectively.’’ He represented him as 
he found him, not only without apology, but with an affectionate 
understanding and sympathy which one can have only for what is 
one’s own. In Dunbar, Negro literature attained an ethnocentric 
point of view. Through the medium of his verses the ordinary 
shapes and forms of the Negro’s life have taken on the color of his 
affections and sentiments and we see the black man, not as he looks, 
but as he feels and is. 

It is a significant fact that a certain number of educated—or 
rather the so-called educated—Negroes were not at first disposed 
to accept at their full value either Dunbar’s dialect verse or the 
familiar pictures of Negro life which are the symbols in which his 
poetry usually found expression. The explanation sometimes offered 
for the dialect poems was that ‘‘they were made to please white 
foik.” The assumption seems to have been that if they had been 
written for Negroes it would have been impossible in his poetry to 
distinguish biack people from white. This was a sentiment which 
was never shared by the masses of the people, who, upon the 
occasions when Dunbar recited to them, were fairly bowled over 
with amusement and delight because of the authenticity of the 
portraits he offered them. At the present time Dunbar is so far 
accepted as to have hundreds of imitators. 

Literature and art have played a similar and perhaps more 
important réle in the racial struggles of Europe than of America. 
One reason seems to be that racial conflicts, as they occur in second- 
ary groups, are primarily sentimental and secondarily economic. 
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Literature and art, when they are employed to give expression to 
racial sentiment and form to racial ideals, serve, along with other 
agencies, to mobilize the group and put the masses en rapport with 
their leaders and with each other. In such case art and literature 
are like silent drummers which summon into action the latent 
instincts and energies of the race. 

These struggles, I might add, in which a submerged people seek 
to rise and make for themselves a place in a world occupied by 
superior and privileged races, are not less vital or less important 
because they are bloodless. They serve to stimulate ambitions 
and inspire ideals which years, perhaps, of subjection and subordi- 
nation have suppressed. In fact, it seems as if it were through 
conflicts of this kind, rather than through war, that the minor 
peoples were destined to gain the moral concentration and discipline 
that fit them to share, on anything like equal terms, in the conscious 
life of the civilized world. 


IV 


The progress of race adjustment in the southern states since the 
emancipation has, on the whole, run parallel with the nationalist 
movement in Europe. The so-called “nationalities” are, for the 
most part, Slavic peoples, fragments of the great Slavic race, that 
have attained national self-consciousness as a result of their struggle 
for freedom and air against their German conquerors. It is a 
significant fact that the nationalist movement, as well as the 
‘“‘nationalities” that it has brought into existence, had its rise in 
that twilight zone, upon the eastern border of Germany and the 
western border of Russia, and is part of the century-long conflict, 
partly racial, partly cultural, of which this meeting-place of the 
East and West has been the scene. 

Until the beginning of the last century the European peasant, 
like the Negro slave, bound as he was to the soil, lived in the little 
world of direct and personal relations, under what we may call a 
domestic régime. It was military necessity that first turned the 
attention of statesmen like Frederick the Great of Prussia to the 
welfare of the peasant. It was the overthrow of Prussia by 
Napoleon in 1807 that brought about his final emancipation in that 
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country. In recent years it has been the international struggle for 
economic efficiency which has contributed most to mobilize the 
peasant and laboring classes in Europe. 

As the peasant slowly emerged from serfdom he found himself a 
member of a depressed class, without education, political privileges, 
or capital. It was the struggle of this class for wider opportunity 
and better conditions of life that made most of the history of the 
previous century. Among the peoples in the racial borderland the 
effect of this struggle has been, on the whole, to substitute for a 
horizontal organization of society—in which the upper strata, that 
is to say the wealthy or privileged class, was mainly of one race and 
the poorer and subject class was mainly of another—a vertical 
organization in which all classes of each racial group were united 
under the title of their respective nationalities. Thus organized, 
the nationalities represent, on the one hand, intractable minorities 
engaged in a ruthless partisan struggle for political privilege or 
economic advantage and, on the other, they represent cultural 
groups, each struggling to maintain a sentiment of loyalty to the 
distinctive traditions, language, and institutions of the race they 
represent. 

This sketch of the racial situation in Europe is, of course, the 
barest abstraction and should not be accepted realistically. It is 
intended merely as an indication of similarities, in the broader out- 
lines, of the motives that have produced nationalities in Europe and 
are making the Negro in America, as Booker Washington says, “‘a 
nation within a nation.” 

It may be said that there is one profound difference between 
the Negro and the European nationalities, namely, that the Negro 
has had his separateness and consequent race consciousness thrust 
upon him, because of his exclusion and forcible isolation from white 
society. The Slavic nationalities, on the contrary, have segregated 
themselves in order to escape assimilation and escape racial extinc- 
tion in the larger cosmopolitan states. 

The difference is, however, not so great as it seems. With the 
exception of the Poles, nationalistic sentiment may be said hardly 
to have existed fifty years ago. Forty years ago when German 
was the language of the educated classes, educated Bohemians 
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were a little ashamed to speak their own language in public. Now 
nationalist sentiment is so strong that, where the Czech nationality 
has gained control, it has sought to wipe out every vestige of the 
German language. It has changed the names of streets, buildings, 
and public places. In the city of Praag, for example, ali that 
formerly held German associations now fairly reeks with the senti- 
ment of Bohemian nationality. 

On the other hand, the masses of the Polish people cherished 
very little nationalist sentiment until after the Franco-Prussian 
War. The fact is that nationalist sentiment among the Slavs, like 
racial sentiment among the Negroes, has sprung up as the result of 
a struggle against privilege and discrimination based upon racial 
distinctions. The movement is not so far advanced among 
Negroes; sentiment is not so intense, and for several reasons prob- 
ably never will be. One reason is that Negroes, in their struggle for 
equal opportunities, have the democratic sentiment of the country 
on their side. 

From what has been said it seems fair to draw one conclusion, 
namely: under conditions of secondary contact, that is to say, con- 
ditions of individual liberty and individual competition, charac- 
teristic of modern civilization, depressed racial groups tend to 
assume the form of nationalities. A nationality, in this narrower 
sense, may be defined as the racial group which has attained self- 
consciousness, no matter whether it has at the same time gained 
political independence or not. 

In societies organized along horizontal lines the disposition of 
individuals in the lower strata is to seek their models in the strata 
above them. Loyalty attaches to individuals, particularly to the 
upper classes, who furnish, in their persons and in their lives, the 
models for the masses of the people below them. Long after the 
nobility has lost every other social function connected with its voca- 
tion the ideals of the nobility have survived in our conception of the 
gentleman, genteel manners and bearing—gentility. 

The sentiment of the Negro slave was, in a certain sense, not 
merely loyalty to his master, but to the white race. Negroes of the 
older generations speak very frequently, with a sense of proprietor- 
ship, of “our white folks.”” This sentiment was not always con- 
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fined to the ignorant masses. An educated colored man once 
explained to me ‘“‘that we colored people always want our white 
folks to be superior.’”” He was shocked when I showed no particular 
enthusiasm for that form of sentiment. 

The fundamental significance of the nationalist movement must 
be sought in the effort of subject races, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, to substitute, for those supplied them by 
aliens, models based on their own racial individuality and embody- 
ing sentiments and ideals which spring naturally out of their 
own lives. 

After a race has achieved in this way its moral independence, 
assimilation, in the sense of copying, will still continue. Nations 
and races borrow from those whom they fear as well as from those 
whom they admire. Materials taken over in this way, however, 
are inevitably stamped with the individuality of the nationalities 
that appropriate them. These materials will contribute to the 
dignity, to the prestige, and to the solidarity of the nationality 
which borrows them, but they will no longer inspire loyalty to the 
race from which they are borrowed. A race which has attained 
the character of a nationality may still retain its loyalty to the state 
of which it is a part, but only in so far as that state incorporates, 
as an integral part of its organization, the practical interests, the 
aspirations and ideals of that nationality. 

The aim of the contending nationalities in Austria-Hungary at 
the present time seems to be a federation, like that of Switzerland, 
based upon the autonomy of the different races composing the 
empire.’ In the South, similarly, the races seem to be tending in 
the direction of a bi-racial organization of society, in which the 
Negro is gradually gaining a limited autonomy. What the ulti- 
mate outcome of this movement may be it is not safe to predict. 


* Aurel C. Popovici, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Gross-Oestreich, Politische Studien 
zur Losung der nationalen Fragen u. staisrechilichen Krisen in Oestreich, Leipzig, 1906. 
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THE PRUSSIAN-POLISH SITUATION: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN ASSIMILATION 


WILLIAM I. THOMAS 
University of Chicago 


There is a stage of social organization where solidarity of senti- 
ment and action are more essential to the welfare of the group than 
ideas. This principle holds in the kinship group of primitive times, 
in the peasant house-community, and has its more absolute expres- 
sion in animal colonies and gregarious groups. 

Now these are the laws of the Jungle, 
and many and mighty are they; 


But the head and the hoof of the Law 
and the haunch and the hump is—Obey! 


The principle of primary or face-to-face relations, which Pro- 
fessor Cooley has made so useful to all of us, is one on which a 
society may best preserve its life so long as it can preserve a degree 
of isolation. Moreover, it is a type of relationship which, with its 
more immediate contacts, its loves and hates, its gossip and hos- 
pitality, its costumes, vanities, and self-sacrifices, lies nearer to the 
primal instincts and contains consequently more sentiment and 
warmth than is secured through the more abstract relations of the 
secondary group. In Southeastern and Slavic Europe I was more 
than once struck by the tendency of the individual of the higher 
cultural group to drop back into the lower. I am told that there 
is no case on record of a Magyarized Rumanian, but in Transylvania 
I met case after case of Rumanized Magyars. I remember par- 
ticularly one village where an old Magyar woman, who spoke 
Rumanian very badly, insisted with vehemence, almost with tears, 
that she was a Rumanian, while the villagers winked and laughed. 
The Rumanian of this region stands only just above the Gipsy. 
Another striking fact in this eastern and southeastern fringe of 
Europe is that the lower cultural groups are, at least temporarily, 
pushing back those of the higher cultural levels. The Pole of Posen 
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is pushing back the Prussian, the Ruthenian is pushing back the 
Pole in Galicia, the Lithuanian is beginning to make headway 
against the Pole also at another point, and the Italian in Austria 
is pushing back the German. Naturally the isolated individual 
tends to be absorbed by the larger group, and the question of the 
expansion of the populations of the lower cultural levels is largely 
a matter of the birth rate and of the standard of living, but the 
question of the solidarity of sentiment in the more primary group 
and the force of this sentiment when organized toward certain ends, 
and inflamed through leadership, is an important factor in the 
struggle for nationality in Eastern Europe, and one which we must 
consider in connection with racial assimilation in general. 

Now, I believe we all recognize that there are no races in Europe, 
properly speaking. There are only language-groups. But these 
groups have certain marks, of language, religion, custom, and senti- 
ments, and feel themselves as races; and they struggle as bitterly 
for the preservation of these marks as if they were true races. 

I think it is clear also that the smaller alien language-group, 
incorporated against its will in the larger state, behaves essentially 
as a primary group. That the state also behaves somewhat as a 
primary group in this connection is true, but the state is neverthe- 
less a secondary organization acting through legislation and bu- 
reaucracy in its efforts to coerce the sentiments of the alien group 
and to assimilate it. 

Among these efforts to assimilate an incorporated group, I have 
found those of Prussia in connection with the Poles of its eastern 
provinces perhaps the most interesting, because the policy was 
formulated by the man who formed the German Empire, and has 
been carried on with resourcefulness, system, and ferocity, and 
because, on the other hand, it discloses in a more complete way than 
I have found elsewhere the varieties of reaction which the coerced 
group may develop under this external pressure. 

It is estimated by the German that during the nineteenth cen- 
tury 100,000 Germans in the eastern provinces of Prussia were 
Polonized, that is, they adopted the language, religion, and senti- 
ments of the Poles. During this time the Poles were making no 
systematic effort in this direction. It seems to me that the main 
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force in operation was the attractive qualities of the Poles—and 
their more intimate, personal, face-to-face relations. 

On the other hand it seems that the Polish population was at 
one time on the road to Germanization. In the period of serfdom 
the peasant had been so mercilessly exploited that he acquired a pro- 
found suspicion of the upper classes, and this remains a prominent 
trait in his character today. It has been hard to convince a peas- 
ant that anybody will do anything for him or for his community in a 
disinterested way. A leading Galician economist, himself peasant- 
born, informed me that when he returned to his native village and 
interested himself in its sanitation the peasants speculated on what 
he was going to get out of it for himself. But in the back of the 
peasant’s head there lingered a tradition that he fared badly 
because the emperor was deceived by the nobility and did not 
know how the peasant was treated. And under the German gov- 
ernment he began to be loyal (for Germany understands how to 
care for her people) and for a long time—until after the war with 
France—she treated the Poles without discrimination—protected 
them and let them alone. And they in turn began to be patriotic, 
to speak German and drink beer, and to be proud of the Prussian 
uniform. A Polish nobleman has recently admitted that if you 
should put a Prussian Pole into a press, German culture would pour 
in streams from every opening and pore in his body. Prussian 
Poles are much sought in Russian Poland and Galicia as agricul- 
tural overseers, but they become homesick and long for the time 
when they may end their banishment and return to Posen. And 
the aristocractic Poles were coming even more under German 
influence and unconsciously imitating German institutions and 
speech. I do not know how far this process of assimilation would 
have progressed, for there was arising a noticeable nationalistic 
movement—a movement dating back to the ’30’s. 

At any rate, so long as the peasant felt that the government 
was friendly to him he paid little attention to agitators. But in 
1873 he was attacked by the government. At this point Bismarck 
took a hand and decided to force the process of Germanization. 
He said he was not afraid of the Polish man, but of the Polish 
woman. She produced so many children. He undertook the task 
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with apparent confidence, but he was profoundly deceived in his 
judgment of the peasant. He said that the peasant who had shed 
his blood so generously for Germany was at heart a true German. 
The fact is, the peasant had been gradually losing sight of the fact 
that he was a Pole and the policy of Bismarck restored to him that 
consciousness. 

It was a saying in Germany that the Prussian schooimaster had 
won the battle of Sadowa, and it was Bismarck’s policy to use the 
same schoolmaster in the Germanization of Posen. The German 
language was substituted for the Polish in the schools, and German 
teachers, preferably without a knowledge of Polish, were introduced 
into the schools. Now speech is one of the signs by which a people 
recognizes itself, and fear of the effacement of the signs of self- 
consciousness is somewhat like the fear of death. And this efface- 
ment of speech implied also the effacement of religion, for in the 
mind of the peasant speech and religion were identified. Ask a 
Pole his nationality and he will not improbably reply: “Catholic.” 
He felt also, and the priest taught, that the good Lord did not 
understand German. At this point the peasant knew that the 
government was his enemy. He had heard it before from the 
priest and the nobility, but he did not believe it. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the Prussian government 
at this point raised a devil which it has not been able to lay. This 
action, indeed, marked the beginning of what is now known as the 
Polish Peasant Republic in Posen. The direct consequences of 
this school policy were riots and school strikes. At Wreschen a 
number of women who entered a schoolhouse and rescued their 
children from a teacher were tried for violation of domicile and 
sentenced to two, three, and five years’ imprisonment. In 1906 
there followed a systematically organized school strike involving 
about 150,000 children. The children at the instigation of their 
parents, the priests, and the press, refused to answer in German. 
It seems that the behavior of the school officials was on the whole 
patient. But the strike had the effect of developing in the Polish 
children a hatred of the Germans. Indeed, this was probably the 
main object of the organizers of the strike. It may be that the 
Poles had planned precisely this, and expected no further results. 
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The next important move of the Prussian government was the 
establishment of a colonization commission, with the object of 
purchasing Polish land and settling it with German peasants. 
This commission has been in operation for 27 years, has expended 
about $140,000,000 in the purchase of land, and the result is that 
the Poles have more land than they had at the beginning. 

The next important move was a law prohibiting the construc- 
tion of any buildings without a permit. This virtually meant that 
the Poles could not build on land newly acquired, nor build further 
on land already possessed; not even old buildings could be repaired 
nor chimneys renewed. It may be said at once that the Poles have 
almost completely nullified the force of this law by buying large 
estates and parceling them. The peasants then live in the manorial 
house, in the carriage house, the stable, the barns, the tenant houses, 
and by packing themselves in like sardines they have found that 
they save money. 

And finally, in 1907 the government passed the expropriation 
act authorizing the legal seizure of any land which the colonization 
commission desired but could not purchase. This meant Polish 
land, and the action was forced by the fact that the Poles had 
developed so perfect a morale that practically no land was offered 
to the commission by Poles. This action aroused intense indigna- 
tion, and was condemned by many Germans, notably by Professor 
Delbriick, who took the ground that a modern state could not 
resort to such methods and remain a modern state. It was thought 
and hoped by many members of the government voting for this 
measure that it would never be enforced—that it was to be used 
as a threat—but in 1912 the government began to carry out the 
policy of expropriation. 

These are the main steps taken by the Prussian government in 
its experiment with the assimilation of the Poles, and the Poles 
claim that the government is making war on 4,000,000 of its people. 

Before outlining the results of this policy I wish to point out 
that the peasant has been the main factor in the struggle on the 
Polish side. He was aroused (1) by the Prussian state, (2) by a 
small middle class of agitators and patriots, (3) by the press, (4) by 
the clergy, (5) by Polish business men, who developed in him an 
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immense land hunger and ministered to it. It is noticeable also 
that the nobility and revolutionary agitators made no headway and 
secured no effective organization until the national consciousness 
of the peasant had been aroused. Indeed, I have the impression 
that, generally speaking, the nobility and the priest were, so to 
speak, shamed into co-operation with this aroused consciousness 
of the peasant. 

Coming then to the types of organization which the Poles have 
developed in their struggle with the Prussian, the Marcinkowski 
Association deserves, perhaps, the first mention, because it is the 
one important and successful organization antedating the period of 
Bismarck. Marcinkowski was a physician who after the revolution 
of 1831 had retired to Paris. But about 1836 a report reached him 
that the poor people in Posen were complaining of his absence, and 
he returned. In 1840 he formed a society for the education of 
Polish youth. His immediate purpose was the formation of a 
middle class. This society, with its central organization in the city 
of Posen, has about forty branch associations and gives what we 
call fellowships to about six hundred Polish young men who are 
studying in high schools and universities. Wherever these stipen- 
diaries are located not only their studies but their habits are closely 
watched and reported on by resident Poles. They are also expected 
to pay back in course of time the money advanced to them, and to 
make in addition contributions to the funds of the society. An 
annual list of old stipendiaries making repayments and contribu- 
tions, with the amounts, is published and commented on. Here, 
indeed, as everywhere, the Poles make use of comment and criti- 
cism very freely. If, for instance, the branch association in Gnesen 
has been very active and that in Mowglino apathetic, the one is 
commended and the other rebuked in the annual report. Further- 
more, the central association receives all funds collected by the 
branches, but returns to the branches the amount sent in, with an 
addition from the funds of the central association. But in this 
redistribution each branch is treated according to the zeal it has 
shown. For instance, in one year the district of Scrimm sent in 
about M. 1,500 and received back M. 5,000, while the district 
of Znin sent in about M. 4oo and received back only M. soo. 
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Marcinkowski was also very successful in his insistence on what he 
called the “moral principle,” that the nobility and well-to-do Poles 
who chose not to live in Posen were not released from their obliga- 
tion to contribute to the Polish cause, but that they were rather 
under the greater obligation to do so—a sort of penalizing of the 
non-residents for their absence. This society is also the beneficiary 
of the courts of honor to which I may barely allude. The Poles 
are a litigious people, an attitude growing perhaps out of their 
previous communal system and the troubles arising from the 
periodical distribution of land. At any rate, going to law may be 
regarded as their national sport. From the adjudication of these 
cases the Prussian government was profiting in the way of fines, and 
the Poles have understood how to form an organization to which 
litigants voluntarily submit their grievances and to which they pay 
their fines. These fines are turned over to the Marcinkowski 
Association. The association has also been more instrumental than 
any other organization, with the exception perhaps of the press, in 
drawing the priests into the nationalistic movement. As early as 
1841 the archbishop of Posen and Gnesen addressed a circular letter 
to the clergy of his diocese in which he said: “TI urge the priests 
and chaplains and lay it upon them particularly forthwith to 
co-operate with this society, which will be a blessing to mankind, 
and appropriately to assist its noble and useful purpose.” From 
the American standpoint the association is not rich. Its capital 
is about M. 1,400,000, and about half of its expenses are defrayed 
from the interest on its capital. Associated with the Marcinkowski 
Association are four other associations: (1) the West Prussian Edu- 
cational Association, (2) the Association for Girl Students, (3) the 
Association for Girl Students of West Prussia, and (4) the Public 
Library Association. 

In 1873 Maximilian Jackowski began to organize the peasants 
into associations, and in the first year founded 11 such associations; 
in 1880 he had personally founded 120 associations; at present 
there are more than 300 associations. During his life Jackowski 
traveled, wrote, and spoke unceasingly. His two main objects were 
the improvement of the economic condition of the peasant and the 
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preservation of the national spirit through a national organization. 
This organization was to be based on the peasant. 

The peasant associations, each under a president, are divided 
into 26 districts, each under a vice-patron, and all are united in a 
central association under a patron. The monthly meetings of the 
associations are devoted to a discussion of matters of agriculture, 
though they serve also to foster the feeling of nationality. The 
annual district meetings under the vice-patrons bring out 350 mem- 
bers, and the annual general assembly of the associations in Posen 
has an attendance of about 1,000. And as the same date of meeting 
is selected by the Polish Association of Large Land Owners, Trades 
Unions and other societies, the meeting in Posen in the middle of 
March assumes the aspect of a national demonstration. Neverthe- 
less politics and sentiment are strenuously disallowed in the meet- 
ings of the associations. This is not only essential to the existence 
of the associations under the Prussian government, but is regarded 
as intrinsically important. For the Poles thoroughly realize that 
their success and the realization of their emotional aims lie in busi- 
ness enterprise. They were at one time the most emotional people 
in the world, or bore that reputation—indeed the Pole has been 
called the Slavus saltans—but there is a legend that a deputation 
of Poles asked the historian Thierry in Paris what was a good pro- 
gram, and he said: “Get rich.” And they have since followed that 
policy. It is by no means true that they have lost their senti- 
ment; it is the force behind all, but they carry it in a different 
compartment. 

The peasant associations have an official paper, the Poradnik 
Gospodarski (“Agricultural Messenger’’) which is perfectly adapted 
to the peasant’s needs, and, I may say, to his psychology. The 
paper is indeed dull reading to the outsider, with its description of 
drainage, soils, manures, etc.; but we must remember that the 
peasant has an affection for the soil greater than that for all else; 
the soil is a part of his being. In the greatest of the novels based 
on the Slavic peasant, Reymont’s Clopi (‘‘Peasants’’), an old peasant 
who had received an injury to his head in a fight over some timber, 
and who had lain in a comatose condition for months, rises from 
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his bed one night and walks out over his land, and in the morning 
he is found dead in the fields. He had fallen face foremost, and 
the earth stopped his mouth and was clasped tightly in both of his 
hands. By an appropriate automatism he had in death embraced 
and kissed what was supremely dear to him. A people so disposed 
responds eagerly to suggestions about the soil. Formerly Pol- 
nische Wirtschaft was a synonym among the Germans for all that 
was sluttish. Now it is amusingly inappropriate as applied to 
Polish agriculture in Posen. 

If the primary group is distinguished by face-to-face and senti- 
menial relations I think it is correct to say that the land of the 
peasant was included in his group. And this land sentiment is the 
most important factor in the failure up to date of the plans of the 
colonization commission. It was not, indeed, the plan of the com- 
mission to buy peasant land, but to buy large Polish estates and 
partition them among German settlers. This plan worked very 
well for some years, because a sufficient morale was not immedi- 
ately developed among the landed Poles to prevent the sale of some 
estates. But at the very beginning something occurred which the 
commission had not counted on—namely the German large land 
owners in West Prussia were much more eager to sell than the Poles. 
When it became known that the government was spending about 
M. 40,000,000 annually for land, there was a stampede of German 
owners to get inon the money. It was in vain that the commission 
pointed out that it did not wish German land, only Polish. The 
German land owner protested that he was obliged to sell, and that 
if the government did not purchase he would be compelled, in order 
to avoid ruin, to sell to Polish speculators. In fact, the commis- 
sion was compelled to buy German land. As late as 1903 the com- 
mission bought from German owners land for about M. 40,000,000; 
in 1904 for M. 30,000,000; and in 1905 for M. 35,000,000. On the 
other hand the amount of land offered by Polish owners was always 
small in comparison with that of German owners, and at present 
practically no Polish land is offered. For instance, in 1903, 210,000 
hectares of German land were offered to the commission, as against 
35,000 hectares of Polish land; in 1904, 200,000 hectares, as 
against 20,000; and in 1905 the Germans offered 135,000 hectares, 
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and the Poles offered almost none. In this connection land specu- 
lation became rife and the price of land has doubled. Polish specu- 
lators began to purchase large Polish estates and parcel them out 
to Polish peasants, and to take over and parcel in the same way 
German estates refused by the colonization commission. They 
also began to outbid the government for German land, and to 
organize parceling banks and other associations to enable the 
Polish peasant to acquire land. It is here that the land-hunger of 
the Polish peasant became an important factor. On the Polish 
side the most daring and inventive land speculator was a certain 
Martin Biedermann. Among his inventions, two are most notable. 
The first is known as the “‘ Biedermann clause.’”” A German estate 
owner offered his estate to the commission. If this was declined 
he went to Biedermann and sold him the estate, with the reserva- 
tion that he might have the privilege of withdrawing from the trans- 
action within a month. The deed drawn with Biedermann’s firm, 
say for M. 500,000, contained the following paragraph: “But if a 
third party [the colonization commission] enters into the trans- 
action before [a given date] said party shall pay M. 30,000 more. 
But this sum shall be divided equally between the firm of Drweski 
& Langner [Biedermann’s firm] and the estate owner X.”’ At this 
point the commission might yield and buy the estate, in which case 
Biedermann’s firm had a profit of M. 15,000. Otherwise the estate 
was parceled among Polish peasants. In the second place, Bieder- 
mann understood how to make out of land-buying a patriotic sport 
for rich Poles. The Pole is socially ambitious and lives very much 
for the approbation of his circle. Many of the attractive careers 
are closed to him; he has no place in the army, the government, or 
the university. If, then, a young man comes into an estate of some 
millions, and presently a large estate comes onto the market, it is 
suggested to him that it would be a fine thing to outbid the govern- 
ment and secure this for the Poles. He will have to pay dear, 
perhaps very dear, for his whistle, but to have his name on every 
Polish tongue and to be mentioned in many of the 600 newspapers 
and periodicals in the three parts of Poland is worth the M. 50,000 
which he pays in excess of its value. 

The heart of the peasant has been won to the Polish cause quite 
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as much through a system of small parceling banks as through the 
peasant associations. The peasant is usually in debt. Under the 
Polish custom the oldest son usually takes over the estate from the 
father and pensions him, and assumes the obligation of paying to 
the younger children the worth of their portions. On a small farm 
there may be ten or fifteen mortgages outstanding. Formerly, at 
any rate, this was so, and the mortgages were in the hands of money 
lenders, some of whom would welcome an opportunity to foreclose. 
So the peasant led an unhappy and harassed life. The Catholic 
clergy under the leadership of Wawrzyniak, a truly remarkable 
man, whom the Poles called the “King of Action,’ have been 
active in the organization of the parceling banks. At present, when 
a peasant is in difficulties, he speaks to his priest or to an officer of 
the local bank. His affairs are looked into, the small mortgages 
are taken up, and the bank lends him the necessary money. If the 
peasant is in trouble through bad management, drink, or other 
fault of his own, every influence is brought to bear on him to reform 
him and save his land. If it is necessary to sell a part or the whole 
of it, it at least does not fall into the hands of the Germans. These 
banks also furnish the peasant with the means to acquire new land. 

Another device developed by the Poles in the land struggle may 
be called the “great family council,’ and is based on a peculiar 
trait of aristocratic Polish society. The noble Polish families are 
closely related by blood and marriage and show a minute personal 
interest in the private affairs of one another—a sort of friendly 
inquisitiveness which we should regard as offensive, but which 
among themselves is felt to be not only good form but a welcome 
expression of affection. It is in fact family life extended to a 
larger circle. This larger family circle is formally represented by 
a club in the city of Posen called the ‘‘ Bazar,” and not to be a 
member of this club is not to be in the better Polish world. When 
now it becomes known that a young land owner is not living prop- 
erly, and that he is in danger of coming to ruin, a friend speaks to 
him and advises him to have a conference with the president of the 
club. This advice is practically mandatory. If he does not follow 
it he will receive a note from the president of the club requesting 
him to call and have a talk. If he ignores this he will be expelled 
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from the club. One of the by-laws of the club is that a member 
may be expelled for unbecoming conduct. If he is dropped from 
his club he is dropped from all the connections in life that mean 
most to him. So he goes. He is then asked how his affairs stand, 
what debts he has—-everything. If he lies on this point, he is also 
expelled. He is then informed that a committee will take charge 
of his estate and place him on an annuity until his affairs are 
re-established. The most skilled men in Posen will then administer 
his estate at a nominal charge of say M. 500. He signs an agree- 
ment to this effect. A paid overseer may also be engaged for say 
M. 1,500. In this way the land is not lost to his creditors, above 
all it does not fall into German hands, and the young man may be 
reformed. It will be seen that the occasion presents a very favor- 
able opportunity for conversion. 

In the course of time the press has become the most violent if 
not the most influential force in the struggle for the development of 
Polish national spirit. Every small town has its newspaper, and 
it cannot be denied that some of the newspapers make a business 
of working on the emotions of the people in a way that not even the 
more responsible Polish leaders approve. A few editors in fact 
make it a part of their business to go to jail, and some papers are 
said to keep two editors, one to go to jail when the term of the other 
expires. A Mr. Kulerski, editor of the Gazeta Grudzionska, pub- 
lished at Graudenz, when sentenced for “exciting to violence,” 
writes something like this: ‘‘Dear brothers and fellow-strugglers: 
When these words reach you, I shall be no longer a free man, but 
in prison. Therefore it is my wish to address a few final words to 
you from the threshold of the prison. My sentence has excited 
great joy among the Pole baiters, but the incident may be made to 
recoil on their heads if you will rally to the support of the Gazeta 
Grudzionska: 500 new subscribers for every day of imprisonment! 
That must now be your solution of the matter. If in this way 
15,000 new subscribers are secured, our Polish cause will thereby 
secure a powerful impetus.” I must repeat that this “business 
patriotism’’ has had a wide condemnation, but the Gazeta Grud- 
zionska has a subscription list of 100,000. 

Frequently recurring themes in the more sensational of the 
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newspapers are: Poland must become again an independent power; 
the Poles are neither true nor loyal Prussian subjects; the Prussians 
are unwelcome guests in the Polish land; no loyal Pole will illu- 
minate his house or otherwise participate in any Prussian demon- 
stration, such as the celebration of the emperor’s birthday; the 
suppression of the Polish language is a device for killing the intel- 
ligence of Polish youth, because the mind cannot be developed 
normally in a foreign speech; no true Polish girl will marry a 
German; every true Pole will read the Polish newspapers; the 
German Catholic is the most dangerous and detestable form of 
Prussian. 

Many of the papers have children’s supplements, in which they 
print and answer letters from children, and praise their expressions 
of patriotism. Commenting on the report that a schoolboy had 
said: ‘William II is only a German king; our Polish king is 
named Ladislaus and is no longer alive,” the paper Praca said: 
“This boy is a proof that nature itself rebels with violence and 
protests against the doctrine that we are or can be true and loyal 
German-speaking Poles.’”” The development of the boycott of 
German and Jewish shops and manufactures has been a particular 
work of the press, and on this point it has been truly ferocious. 
Some papers have made it a policy to name or give the initials of 
Poles who buy from “Strangers,” or “Hares,” that is Germans, or 
from Jerusalemites”’ or “‘Hook-noses.’’ “The newly wed Mrs. A., 
a born Pole, and one who should feel herself particularly identi- 
fied with Poles because she was recently a saleswoman in a Polish 
shop, was seen entering a German shop.” ‘‘The Misses B. are 
patronizing the Jews. Is this a proper way to show respect for 
their recently deceased mother?”’ “And from whom has Mr. 
Anton bought the pretty necktie? It has indeed the national 
colors, but was bought from ‘Strangers.’” ‘‘Swéi do swoich”— 
each to his own—that is, Buy only from your own people, has 
become a slogan. ‘God will punish those who buy from ‘Strangers.’” 
Lists of Polish shops are printed, and lists of the “friends of our 
enemies” also. Against those selling land to the Germans the press 
is particularly violent. The following paragraph is from Lech (pub- 
lished in Gnesen), May 4, 1906: ‘‘Our community has taken steps, 
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and properly, too, to enrol in a special book the names of those who 
for a Judas penny have sold their land into the hands of the coloni- 
zation commission, and in this book will be indicated also the name 
of the estate and its size, in order that our posterity may know of 
the infamous deeds of these betrayers of their country and at the 
same time of the indignation and contempt expressed by the com- 
munity for the traitors, and may beware of staining its Polish name 
and heart by similar actions. It is only to be regretted that the 
pictures of these vendors are not to be contained in the ‘black 
book.’ If we only had their pictures before our eyes and could 
thus impress their features on our memories then we could easily 
know from whose path we should step aside, before whom we 
should spit, and whose hand we should decline to shake; for these 
infamous rascals who have so shamed our dear fatherland deserve 
nothing better.” 

It must be understood that the boycott is very real and that it 
extends to everything “‘made in Germany.”’ The organization of 
the peasants has been used in the attempt to exclude all German 
agricultural implements and machinery. There was developed a 
plan to import from England and France everything which could 
not be supplied in Poland. In this respect the boycott has had 
only a limited success, for Polish firms have long-established rela- 
tions with German manufacturers, and buy on long credit, and it 
has been found impossible to break off with them. In some cases 
Polish firms have been driven to an arrangement with German 
manufacturers whereby the latter supply the products, but stamped 
with the name of a Polish firm. But in general the boycott is very 
bitter, and this is especially so since the inauguration of the policy 
of expropriation in the fall of 1912. 

There are some special psychological features which have tended 
to make this a losing fight for the Germans. The old German 
residents of Posen, as we have seen, were only too eager to sell their 
land to the government. It is not pleasant to be surrounded by 
and dependent on Poles. The new settlers also have not been 
altogether happy in their new home. Posen is not an attractive 
country in comparison with the Rhine region from which many of 
the settlers came. It is said that the soldiers of Napoleon exclaimed: 
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“Et voila ce que les Polonais appellent une patrie!””» But most of 
all, the old residents and the new have felt that they have a power- 
ful patron in the government—that the government must stand by 
them, that what the individual does is not important, that the 
government will live and see to it that they live. School teachers 
receive extra pay for serving in Posen, and sluggish and boycotted 
German merchants send in an appeal to the Ostmark Verein and 
receive subsidies. This is the weakness of a secondary group. It 
is the principle of making something out of the government which 
we are familiar with among ourselves. 

There has been also a growing feeling of discontent with the 
government policy among the large German land owners who other- 
wise have remained loyal. They have seen themselves gradually 
surrounded by small German settlers who take the place of the 
nobility whose estates have passed into the hands of the commis- 
sion. Their social circle has been broken up and they find them- 
selves isolated. They also feel that German prestige and the 
leadership of the nobility in politics is threatened by the influx of 
settlers, whom they call “the coddled children of the state.”’ So 
in January, 1909, the Association of German Land Owners held a 
session in which a demand was made that the commission pay less 
attention to the settling of peasants and more to the development 
of large and medium-sized estates. ‘The peasant,”’ they said, “‘is 
indeed politically enfranchised and sits in the community assemblies 
but without the leadership of the large estates and medium-sized 
estates he would be powerless.’”’ This precipitated a counter- 
movement among the German settlers. In March, 1909, 1,000 
German peasants assembled in Gnesen and the settler Reinecke 
spoke on the theme: ‘‘Have we a vote or not?” and said: “‘We 
demand an advisory voice in the managing body of the coloniza- 
tion commission. We demand more part than heretofore in the 
provincial government, and we will guard ourselves against the 
establishment by new settlements of so-called permanent estates 
whose owners might serve as our leaders politically and economi- 
cally. For the peasant is very well fitted to look out for his own 
interests and to choose leaders out of his own number. The Poles 
are our enemies. Against them we will protect ourselves, but 
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against our friends may God protect us.’’ And shortly afterward 
a German Peasant Association was formed. There is then at pres- 
ent a dangerous split in the German forces in the Ostmark, and the 
Poles have not hesitated to enlarge it. A Pole, Morawski by name, 
issued a very plausible pamphlet, which was taken seriously and 
echoed by a part of the German press, in which he sought to show 
that the nobility, both Polish and German, should combine against 
the rising peasant democracy, and he pointed out that a German 
song was already current in the provinces: 

Michel sagt zu seinem Sohne: 

Hol’ der Teufel die Barone, 


Ob sie deutsch sind oder Polen, 
Alle soll der Teufel holen. 


Finally, the labor situation at present has an ominous outlook 
for the Germans. Of the laborers on the German estates 80 per 
cent are Poles, and these are now thoroughly saturated with the 
Polish spirit. Lately labor has been organized, and is in a position 
to strike effectively. But between the Association of Polish 
Laborers and the Association of Polish Estate Owners an agree- 
ment has been reached for the arbitration of all differences through 
committees. It is apparent that the Poles are therefore in a posi- 
tion to call a general labor strike on the German estates, and no 
greater calamity can be imagined than a general agrarian strike at 
harvest time. The Poles threatened to call such a strike if the 
Prussians carried out the expropriation policy. Why they did not 
do so I do not know, but I think it is because they did not want to 
disturb business. For, thanks to the land struggle and the train 
of events which I have indicated, Polish business has expanded 
enormously. Last year the president of the largest bank in Posen 
showed me a report of the condition of the bank. During the past 
twelve months it had done almost exactly the same amount of busi- 
ness that it had done in the whole of the preceding 24 years of its 
existence. And then there is the Polish woman who is still repro- 
ducing her kind in a generous way, and the question of nationality 
is after all largely a question of the birth-rate. At any rate, the 
Poles are quoting an old proverb that “the abbey lasts longer than 
the abbot.” 
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“SOCIAL ASSIMILATION”: AMERICA AND CHINA 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


The phrase “social assimilation” has hardly come to have a 
precise and commonly accepted meaning; but it is sufficiently 
exact to indicate a field of observation and of critical interpretation 
of intercourse between members of groups, races, or nations. It is 
proposed in this paper to discuss a few of the phenomena of relations 
between Americans and persons in China; but no claim of com- 
pleteness, adequacy, or authority is suggested. A statement of 
certain facts of common knowledge may furnish the starting-point 
of this brief study or hungry interrogation: 

1. Since about 1840 trade enterprises, driven by powerful com- 
mercial interests, have been pushed in China, with Great Britain 
in the lead. Many British authors deny that there ever was an 
aggressive war to force the opium traffic on the Chinese, and that 
question need not be discussed here. But certain it is, and a matter 
of boast in our mother-country, that English gunpowder has opened 
ports and made commerce relatively secure in the Celestial Empire; 
and that Hongkong remains in the possession of the British govern- 
ment. The French and the Germans have planted their flags on 
the Continent and occupy fortified centers by force of arms and 
dread of using them. Under their protection, or in occasional 
alliance with these powers, the United States have helped to secure 
an “open door,” through which very few of our traders have yet 
cared to pass with their wares. The statistics of trade between 
China and the various countries give us a more exact notion of the 
result up to this time." 

2. The political relations between China and the United States 
have steadily become closer. China does not yet belong fully in 
the group of nations which recognize and respect international law. 
China still submits to the decisions of foreign courts on her own soil 

* Given in the China Year Book, 1913. 
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and accepts foreign tax-gatherers at the receipt of customs. The 
United States embassy at Peking lives in a fort protected by 
American soldiers, even in time of peace. This must be regarded 
as a transient situation. Certain it is that many Chinese public 
men secretly resent and detest the arrangement, and bide the time 
when a self-respecting treaty may be secured, and the position 
maintained by Japan. It is one source of friction and ili-concealed 
grudge. As the United States government was not so prominent 
as Great Britain in the aggressive military operations which placed 
China in this position, we do not suffer so much in their esteem 
and confidence. 

3. Certain districts of China feel the painful pressure of popula- 
tion on the means of subsistence, even with a high rate of mortality; 
and they are seeking an outlet for the surplus in Burmah, the 
Malayan colonies, and elsewhere. They are energetic, industrious, 
shrewd, masterful, and successful. They are prosperous, even in 
Hongkong, under the British flag. Many are looking with longing 
toward California; some of them know of the efforts of Japan to 
secure a foothold on this continent; and millions would be ready to 
come over if there was any hope of having a two-acre farm. The 
treatment received by their pathfinders on the Pacific Coast has 
not helped us in our relations with the Chinese, whatever justifica- 
tion it may have had in the supposed necessity for self-defense. 
The problem of regulation, limitation, or prohibition of Chinese 
labor is not discussed here on its merits; it is alluded to as a factor 
in explanation of the difficulties in the way of assimilation of 
American culture. 

4. On the other hand, the American people have done certain 
acts which are recorded to our credit, and which at banquets, where 
Chinese orators wish to toss us bouquets, serve for material in 
flattering addresses. They remind us that when in settlement of 
claims we were awarded indemnity for wrongs done our country- 
men, we told them to keep the money; and they chose to invest its 
income in education; the “Indemnity College” near Peking is now 
sending us scores of young fellows, keen, bright, and brotherly. 
They do not altogether forget that in the last awful famine, when 
about two million people faced starvation, the Americans led in 
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organization of relief and contributed about go per cent of the 
foreign funds for mitigating the terrible misery. Yuan Shih-Kai 
has voiced the sentiment of millions of Chinese people when, before 
the visiting medical missionaries assembled in the wonderful 
capital, he manfully acknowledged the debt of his people to our own. 


I do not propose to discuss that form of assimilation which 
springs from intermarriage, important as that subject is. Some 
day it may come to ask for practical action of some kind; but not 
now. No doubt we shall hear occasionally of instances of inter- 
marriage, and in certain localities the number may be considerable. 
Some Chinese students and others have already expressed im- 
patience on the subject. It does not seem worth while to indulge 
in speculation at present, for many reasons, and partly because the 
biological basis for the speculations are not yet sufficiently solid for 
valid conclusions on the racial effects of such unions. 

The facts and consequences of exchange of ideas and sentiments 
seem to be most urgently in need of study for the present. We have 
here to do chiefly with deeper and more interior, personal phe- 
nomena than those of trade, conquest, politics, and international 
law: (1) What are some of the significant facts and tendencies in 
the interchange of ideals, sentiments, valuations, standards of 
character between Chinese and Americans? (2) What are some 
of the consequences of social intercourse in trade, institutions of 
education, medical service, and missionary contacts on the inner 
and intimate life and soul of the Chinese? (3) Does our study of 
these facts and their consequences throw any light on the probable 
future of this intercourse? (4) Can we derive from this study any 
light on the subject of our duty in the situation; whether we have 
any duty; what it is; how we may best meet the obligations 
involved? Is it desirable to make any effort to promote or hinder 
‘‘assimilation,” and if so, of what kind ? 


I 


It is common to hear from well-informed writers that the 
Chinese are a ‘‘mystery” to Americans; that they are so peculiar 
that we can never understand them; so sly and deceptive that we 
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can never learn the real facts about them. Unquestionably there 
are both physical and psychical differences; for there are consider- 
able tracts and caverns of our own being of which we have only dim 
and confused notions. Just as certainly there are shades and 
refinements of motive and taste, of belief and reverence in the 
Chinese, which must remain to us ferra incognita; not to dwell upon 
the fact that in a population of 400,000,000 people, some children 
do not know their own fathers, and some misunderstandings may 
arise about contracts and land marks. At the same time certain 
chance personal observations and readings have convinced me that 
there are a few things in the Chinese that we can read off without 
a dictionary. For example: it is not difficult to see that the 
Chinese like to eat, and are willing to work hard for food. There 
is no mystery about the contents of the open fish tanks which the 
messengers of Canton carry around for their customers. The 
people shiver with cold,aswedo. They occasionally die of typhoid, 
though Professor Ross finds them somewhat immune, as we are if 
we survive an attack. They will give a good deal to live; and some 
of them are ready to die if they must. 

Readers of our newspapers should not find it too hard to under- 
stand Chinese politics. There is “squeeze” in Peking; “graft” in 
New York and in the administration of big railways. In China 
they do many things to “‘save their face’; while our looters of 
municipal funds grow indignant when accused and fill the air with 
the dust of counter-recriminations, meanwhile wearing, somewhat 
awkwardly, the assumed halo of sainthood and accepting from 
their partners a double coat of whitewash. 

When the governor of Hangchow told me he lived on a salary of 
$300 a year and did not mention fees and perquisites, I knew from 
our experience with county sheriffs and treasurers what must 
follow. The fee system is rich soil for the roots of rascality in the 
state of Alabama and in Kwangtung Province. In Chicago our 
bosses tell us virtue is more robust! 

But we may go deeper. In the ethical and poetical literature of 
China there are gems of purest ray serene. We need not be 
ashamed to welcome them into world-literature. Someone must 
have felt the inspiration of those noble sentiments; and there must 
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have been something which responded to them in a people who have 
cherished and revered these writings for many generations. 


II 


What are some of the consequences of contact between the 
Chinese and Americans? There are so few Americans in China, 
and they have been there so short a time, that their influence as yet 
touches comparatively few points; a few soldiers and marines; a 
few consuls in the most important cities; a few teachers in colleges 
and schools, private and public; a few medical and evangelizing 
missionaries; some traders of various grades of integrity and 
character. It would be impossible to describe all the consequences 
which have come from the occasional and limited contacts of our 
citizens with those of China; much less to give any numerical or 
true measure of the extent of these influences. Who can tell what 
the crop will be from seed buried temporarily under the sheet of 
winter snow? No one has yet set forth in more fascinating and 
picturesque phrase some of the manifest fruits of these relations 
than our own Professor Ross, of whose book on the Changing 
Chinese a high authority told me in Peking: “I have found some 
errors in little things; but in all the big things he is right.” 

One consequence is that China is seeking Western science and 
art; not all China, but the most prescient and influential persons. 
The example of Japan and the humiliating defeat which the big 
nation suffered at her hands have compelled a study of the causes. 
Recently the flood of Chinese students to Japan has been dimin- 
ished and the number sent to Europe and America is increasing; 
while in government schools teachers from the West are installed 
in considerable numbers. 

It may be easy to exaggerate the importance of these facts. 
The people of China are numerous and self-satisfied; proud of their 
ancient culture and achievements; and the means of communica- 
tion are imperfect. The movement of ideas is obstructed by preju- 
dice, ignorance, and custom. Corrupt politicians, there, as here, 
are suspicious of any change which threatens to curtail their power 
to loot and spoil. Reactions and revolutions must be expected; 
splendid promises and pitiful performances; delays and intrigue; 
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treacherous diplomacy and open defiance. All these obstacles will 
give the critics of China abundant food for gossip, and to aggressive 
powers excuses for armed intervention, especially when commercial 
interests, not always clean, appeal to the honor of their country’s 
flag whenever railway or mining stocks decline and interest on 
bonds is difficult to collect. 

In spite of these reactionary movements and these pessimistic 
prophecies, one does not need to draw from the spring of national 
optimism to justify a sober hope of the gradual transformation of 
Chinese ideals, ethics, education, diplomacy, commerce. There is 
a sound root and trunk to Chinese character; amazing industry; 
wonderful capacity; a persistence and solidarity of national life 
which has held together the peoples of many widely extended 
provinces for aeons. Already in particular instances we see what 
a Chinese man may become when, though still Chinese, he enriches 
his mind with the scientific and ethical ideas won by the Western 
world. What has happened in a few cases may become general 
—even universal. 


What is the probable future of these relations? Enough has 
been said to indicate that some kind of contact is inevitable. It 
does not seem possible to tear down the wonderful Chinese wall and 
use the stones for a barrier along our Pacific Coast. 

1. The American manufacturers have already begun to study 
the Chinese markets with keener interest. If British, German, 
and French traders are eager to have a share in the enterprises of 
mining, building railways and bridges, selling coal oil, textile 
machinery, electric light and power companies, cotton and silk 
mills, etc., then our Americans of energy and vision are certain to 
seek a share, whenever the demands of the home market are not 
adequate. China has many articles of export which we want. 

For economic reasons it does not seem probable that we can 
avoid closer contact. 

2. Our methods of dealing with immigration are a constant 
insult to the pride of all Orientais. They seem willing to accept 
laws of exclusion based on economic grounds, but feel keenly that 
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discrimination in favor of European laborers must be protested 
against with all the force of their national feeling. This sentiment 
is sure to grow and must be reckoned with. The discrimination 
against the Chinese on grounds of race will continue to rankle in the 
oriental soul and the hatred it induces will wait only the moment 
of our weakness to find expression. 

3. As a member of the group of nations which recognize the 
ethical principles of international law we cannot avoid our share of 
responsibility for steadily insisting on those principles in the East, 
This means that our diplomacy must penetrate the sentiments, 
customs, administration, and legislation of China; for China 
cannot be fully admitted to the privileges of the international law 
group of nations while its revenue system remains mediaeval, its 
criminal law and procedure archaic, its central government despotic 
and feeble, its local administration corrupt and oppressive. 

4. We have gone too far in our voluntary efforts to promote 
science and education in the East to retreat unless compelled by 
insurmountable obstacles. 

5. Without discussing the dogmas or beliefs of missionaries, or 
the wisdom and sanity of some of their purposes, no interpreta- 
tion of the situat’on is complete without taking missionary efforts 
into account. Science and education are mediated chiefly by 
missionaries, including the Y.M.C.A. Recent history shows that 
the capacity for martyrdom has not been exhausted. The beliefs 
which actuate missionaries are of the stuff which robs death, not of 
its terrors, but of its inhibiting power. The governments might 
remove their protection from these enthusiasts and enough of 
them would remain to keep the bond between the peoples alive. 
Furthermore, there are thousands of Chinese who also are ready 
to die for this faith; and thousands of them who are not converts 
who have seen enough of our missions and schools to desire their 
continuance. 

IV 

Have Americans any obligations of duty to China? We may 
remind ourselves of the hard-won achievement of social science, the 
discovery that the ascent of man is no longer left to the control of 
natural selection and blind instinct. Even in the ethics and politics 
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of Plato and Aristotle the aims of general welfare became motives to 
concerted volition. The negative policy of laissez faire is yielding 
to the positive and constructive policy of scientific investigation 
and co-operative effort to promote the common good. Nations 
are determined to have something to say about their own future to 
fate and to despots. 

The word “ought” in social science begins to make conquest of 
the word “must,” which is the last word of nature sciences. And 
the conduct which ought to be is no longer determined by some 
vague appeal to “justice,” “natural law,” “law of nations,” but 
by the largest and most exact possible array of facts in the relations 
of conditions and consequences to welfare. In this vast and com- 
plex calculation of consequences, certain or probable, economic and 
physical welfare must take no more than a fair and reasonable place 
at the banquet of life; the higher ends of personality, to which 
wealth and health are, in the phrase of Carlyle, mere “‘ preliminary 
items,” are coming to be counted in social science as realities. 
Furthermore, we are surely passing beyond the political ethics of 
Machiavelli, which helped temporarily to build nations, and 
which, having achieved its end, should be laid away in the historical 
museum with other dried and dead specimens. Even Bismarck is 
becoming obsolete. That calculation of social science which omits 
the highest form of welfare of the 400,000,000 people of China 
deserves scant notice. The facts are too vast to ignore. The 
exploitation theory of colonization may sometimes still be followed 
by private greed, but it is solemnly disowned in politics and diplo- 
macy. The Belgian infamies on the Congo, and the treatment of 
Indian laborers in South Africa, only serve to evoke cries of horror 
and reprobation among civilized peoples; they would not be 
tolerated in China. 

The argument of this brief and inadequate statement has for its 
issue these demands of social morality: 

Contact with China is inevitable. Intercourse with the Chinese 
people through trade, education, travel, missions, and diplomacy 
must grow. The consequences of this increasing intercourse must 
be felt in all the interests of our nation and of mankind. The 
movement, which is irresistible, requires for its rational direction 
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all the resources of social science to master and present the entire 
causal series of phenomena, and so present them that the federation 
of the world can be guided on the way of justice, culture, fair 
dealing, elevation of the whole human race. 

It is just the distinction of true science that it makes common 
knowledge more systematic and complete; that it ignores the 
selfish considerations, prejudices, and national pride which conceal 
the merits and rights of strangers and exaggerate the importance of 
the interests which are near; that it takes into account all elements 
which may help to visualize and comprehend the entire problem; 
and thus it brings to law, diplomacy, commerce, education, philan- 
thropy, and religion that mastery of knowledge which illuminates 
the progress of mankind on its royal highway to ever-increasing 
wisdom, beauty, justice, brotherhood, and intimations of endless 
hope and striving. 


i 


TEKNONYMY 


ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
New York City 

Four hypotheses have been put forward in explanation of the 
practice of naming parents after their children. It has been sug- 
gested that (1) teknonymy marks a transition from matronymy to 
patronymy,' that (2) it recognizes the right of the father in the 
home of the maternal grandparents,’ that (3) it is a survival from 
the original familyless group in which first the mother and then the 
father wished to show that she or he was actually the parent of the 
childs The fourth hypothesis is one of parental contact and pro- 
tection. By taking their child’s name, by identifying themselves 
with him, parents put themselves into touch with the child and are 
thereby enabled to shield him.‘ 

The first two hypotheses are untenable, as Steinmetz has pointed 
out,’ because in many cases both parents take the name of the child, 
and in Fiji the mother only takes it. Steinmetz’ own hypothesis, 
the third, presupposes not only an original promiscuity between the 
sexes, a supposition far from verified; it presupposes also ignorance 
of maternity as well as of paternity, considering the duration of 
human infancy an incredible condition. The fourth hypothesis, 
the identification or union hypothesis, is also untenable. It is 
proved untenable by the very cases of teknonymy its author cites. 
Why should the parents desire to protect only their firstborn 
child? (In most cases they take his name only.) Then how 
explain the less common practice of parents taking a child’s name 
only when he reaches puberty or only when he becomes distin- 
guished, making a name for himself? It is the young child who 

* By Wilken. See S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung 
der Strafe, 11, 236 (Leiden and Leipzig, 1894). 

* Tylor, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XVIII (1888-89), 248-50. 

3 Steinmetz, II, 240. 4E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 428. 

5 Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der Strafe, 11, 239-40. 
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stands most in need of protection against supernatural as well as 
natural foes, and a son grown famous is a priori better able to look 
after himself than a son socially obscure. 

Against these descent and protection theories of teknonymy I 
should like to advance what may be called a theory of family 
shyness. On this hypothesis teknonymy is merely one case of the 
widespread practice of avoiding the use of a personal name by 
substituting a status name, a title, or a nickname. Calling a 
woman Mother of So-and-So, a man, Father of So-and-So lets you 
out just as do other kinship names from the embarrassing use of 
her or his personal name. Teknonymy is a means of concentrating 
attention upon kinship or status, diverting it, to the comfort of the 
family, from the individual to his or her position. The child serves 
as a barrier between his parents and the rest of the family group. 
The parent loses himself or herself in the child. Through the 
child the personality of the parent may be the better ignored. 
Children are a kind of armor, armor of one parent against the other, 
of parent against grandparent, of parent against outsider. The 
child becomes the center of attention, as we say, protecting one 
adult personality from another. Can we not see this performance 
going on among ourselves any day in almost any group of children 
and adults? Conversation is not possible with children present, 
we say. Why? They distract your attention. Why? But con- 
versation of a kind does go on with children present, and when 
we notice the highly conventionalized character of it—particularly 
between unsophisticated mothers or nurses—it is quite apparent 
to what use the child is being put. The child serves as a buffer. 
To look at the child instead of at one another, to “‘make conversa- 
tion’’ about the child instead of getting into touch with one another, 
is a comfort to those who are disquieted by a direct personal rela- 
tionship and who are yet “‘sociably inclined.”” And so we have here 
in their manner and talk an expression of what in other cultures is 
more formally expressed in teknonymy. 


EDITORIAL 


SHALL SCIENCE BE STERILIZED ? 


The esoteric group which produces the ex cathedra deliverances of 
the New York Evening Post is made up of gentlemen conventionalized 
into imposing facility in giving plausibly Pickwickian utterance to 
fatuous prepossessions. 

A recent instance is a laboriously sophistical editorial, which ingen- 
iously darkens counsel by solemnly chiding a sociologist for “mistaking 
his mission,’’ when he exhorts his fellow social scientists not to be con- 
tent with card-indexing the past or the present, but to subordinate that 
process to constructive work upon the future. 

There is a pedantry which convinces itself that adding a decimal 
place to the precision of the location of the boundary line between the 
science and the art of medicine is a more worthy pursuit than finding 
out how to adapt medical knowledge to practice. There is a smugness 
which classifies an application of ascertained facts to a patentable 
invention as a discovery “of the head,” while it treats endeavor to use 
ascertained facts for the betterment of human relations as an impotent 
impudence “of the heart.” There is a journalistic prudery which regards 
itself as licensed, not to say divinely appointed, to read into the words 
of anyone who ventures an unconventional opinion whatever glosses 
are necessary in order to convict the innovator of folly. By some 
mysterious law of association, these platitudes are suggested by the 
essay in question. 

Much of the recurrent discussion as to whether a given activity is 
“scientific” or not is a mere matter of the use of terms. Much of it 
merely raises questions of boundaries between different phases of mental 
activities, which must pass through the whole circuit from stimulus, 
through knowledge, and feeling, and volition and the technique of 
execution, or sink into the rank of abortions. Much of it is merely 
dogmatic disguise for the amiable conceit that systematic effort toward 
ends which the dogmatizers approve is scientific, while equally syste- 
matic effort toward ends which the dogmatizers disapprove is unscien- 
tific. Let us relax our features in the appropriate smiles! 

Pathetic solicitude about the sanctity of science is one of the most 
convenient finding-marks of Jaissez-faire philosophy. If knowledge 
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can only be so sterilized that it is in no danger of fertilizing action which 
might disturb the equilibrium of things-as-they-are, your laissez-passez 
theorist will furnish forth all its natal anniversaries with verbal nose- 
gays, and enjoy his full quota of sleep in peace. But there is a cry of 
abomination in the traditionalist camp whenever knowledge of things 
as they are, and as they need not be, except by grace of general consent, 
moves a scientist to be true to himself as more-than-scientist, by investi- 
gating how facts as they are known may be controlled, by appeal from 
general consent to better instructed general consent, in the interest of 
situations more worthy to be. This is solemn trifling; and judicially 
minded men who have been trained in scientific methods and who know 
both the limitations and the uses of science, know that it is either a 
conscious pose, or it is pompous ignorance. In either case it is worth 
noticing simply for the sake of reaffirming the proposition that scholars 
stultify themselves if they adopt a conception of science which bars or 
exempts them from sharing in constructive work. 

To be sure, there are areas of scientific inquiry which do not now and 
may never yield results which can appreciably affect the conduct of life. 
The men who devote themselves to research in these fields cannot of 
course be expected to make first-hand contributions from their specialty 
to problems of human action. On the other hand, it really amounts 
to a demand that life shall be rated as an irrational procedure at best, 
and that it be accepted as such, if we call thinking and other activities 
unscientific in the degree that, so far as our knowledge goes, they are 
contingent. Compared with the whole content of human activities, our 
total of science conclusive enough to furnish demonstrative authoriza- 
tion even of our routine programs is woefully small. Nevertheless, we 
neither doom ourselves to inaction till science becomes inerrantly pro- 
phetic, nor do we brand ourselves as unscientific, when we eat our break- 
fast without possessing indubitable proof that it will not poison us; or 
when we go to our daily work without sure knowledge that our next 
footfall will not close the chain of causation that will stop the action of 
brain or heart; or when we put the telephone receiver to our ear without 
infallible assurance that it will not end our lives with a shock. In our 
contacts with our fellow-men, we should mark time till we dropped 
lifeless, if we waited for unquestionable evidence that their actions 
would correspond to our expectations. 

Life in society is experimental at best, so far as human powers of 
prognostication are concerned. Deliberate experimentation of society, 
by society, for society, may be just as scientific as individual or group 
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experimentation in the laboratory. The constructive spirit among social 
scientists is not a disposition to act, regardless of the state of knowl- 
edge. That would surely be unscientific. It is rather a purpose to use 4 
all the extant or obtainable knowledge pertinent to the situation in 
question, first, in forming conclusions as to the degree in which the 
situation utilizes all the resources in sight for human advantage; sec- 
ond, in visualizing conditions indicated by knowledge not yet fully 
applied in the programs of life; and third, in stimulating experimental 
effort to work out programs which will turn the unutilized resources into 
realizing the vision. 

In form and in spirit all this is as loyal to the laws of science as the 
efforts of Darwin and Wallace to solve the mysteries of organic variation, he 
or of the Curies to learn the properties of radium. It is, furthermore, 
that better thing than science—that more-than-science, which loyalty 
to life demands, viz., application of such science as there is to inquisitive 
experience that may at once enlarge the range of living, or that in any 
event will increase our knowledge of the difficulties of enlarging the range 
of living. 

When the do-nothingists warn scholars not to enter the field of fs 
social experiment, because it is not science, they are as silly as if they 
should exhort farmers not to send their children to school on the ground 
that education is not farming. . 


THE “SOCIAL CONCEPT” BUGBEAR 


In the Quarterly Journal of Economics for November, 1913, Professor 
L. H. Haney has the first of two papers on “‘ The Social Point of View in 
Economics.” The discussion is a highly technical critique of four differ- 
ent types of interpretation of the “social” reality: viz., (1) the social- 
contract theory, (2) the social organism theory, (3) the common-conscious- 
ness theory, and (4) the conscious-commonness theory. 

It would rouse suspicions of insincerity or of jealousy if a sociologist 
should object to such a discussion in itself. If it stood alone, as a con- 
tribution to pure sociological theory, we should refer to it with great 
appreciation, although we should take issue with some of its positions. 
Our present point is that Professor Haney starts with an entirely inde- 
fensible and confusing assumption about that in “a social point of view” 
which need be taken into account by economics, or anything else outside 
the confines of pure sociology. 

Interest in running down remote implications of the concept “social”’ 
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has occupied the writer of this paragraph a large part of his time for 
more than twenty-five years, and he hopes to do further work in the 
same line. He is happy to confess, however, that not least among the 
things that he values, as the upshot of all this study, is his ability to 
testify, with a clear mind and a clean conscience, that nobody, except 
the professional sociologist or the student who is getting a part of his 
education from pure sociology, need bother his head a moment about 
the range of conceptional subtlety to which Professor Haney refers. 
This is not a concession that the higher sociology—to coin a convenient 
phrase—is of no further use. On the contrary, the relations of “the 
higher sociology” to men’s affairs are closely analogous with the relation 
of ‘the higher mathematics” to everyday reckonings. On the one 
hand, the most abstruse mathematical reasonings have bearings and 
values beyond the immediate interests of mathematicians. On the 
other hand, it is not necessary to have taken sides on mooted questions 
in the logic of mathematics, in order to be a good bookkeeper. 

The elements of everything that the most penetrating search can 
find from ‘‘a social point of view” are on exhibition in every family, 
or schoolroom, or workshop, or playground, or other everyday meeting- 
place of two or more persons. It is these literal elements that are impor- 
tant in all judgments of conduct, not the elaborations and refinements 
and generalizations through which these elements become material for 
philosophical systems. The latter, as we have said, have their uses, but 
they are not uses that justify dragging them into connections where they 
embarrass more immediate concerns. 

Professor Haney is quite within the truth in hinting that the adjec- 
tive “social” covers a multitude of squints. Some of these may be 
clearer, and in a straighter line, than others. At all events, it is hard 
to know what the term means in the mouth of a given person. Attempts 
to show what it ought to mean have been more or less responsible for 
wide variations in sociological theory. 

On the other hand, we repeat that, except in details which need not 
concern anyone but the sociological specialist, there is no important 
difference among sociologists about the substantial matter referred to 
by the word “‘social.”” Moreover, everything essential in the concept 
“social”? may be fully taken into account for all practical purposes, out- 
side of technical sociology, without bothering in the least about the types 
of philosophical construction to which Professor Haney refers as the 
leading social conceptions. 

The plain matter of fact with which all our sociologizings start is 
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that no person exists in a moral vacuum. Contradiction of everything 
like a moral vacuum conception of the Jot of persons is the sum and sub- 
stance predicated in all accurate sociological uses of the term “social.”’ 
That is, every person’s life touches other persons’ lives. These contacts 
with others receive or transmit influences, and usually they do some 
quantity of both. Any “social point of view”’ is merely a way of trying 
to visualize this rudimentary fact on some large scale intended to insure 
distinctness and proportion in all surveys of that give-and-take relation- 
ship in actual life. Whatever their preferences among the types of 
general exhibit that have been proposed, the sociologists regard each 
and all of these efforts at symbolization as so many algebraic formulas, 
so to speak, for the terms of which we must find the quantitative and 
qualitative values whenever we are dealing with an actual situation. 
In other words, whether we have in the backs of our heads one of the 
technical schemes of sociological analysis or not, if we are trying to under- 
stand the factors involved in a real human experience, say the break-up 
of a family, the strike in the Calumet district, or our relations with 
Mexico, we face the fact that the crisis as it stands is the result of a com- 
bination of gives and takes between people, and any resolution of the 
crisis whatever will be another combination of gives and takes between 
people. If our purpose is merely to understand how the crisis came 
about, or how a given settlement works, our task is to ferret out, on the 
one hand, as many as possible of the influences which culminated in the 
crisis, with as much as we can learn about the relative force of each, or 
to discover the different lines of influence set in operation by the settle- 
ment. If we are personally concerned with either situation, and if our 
problem is what to do under the circumstances, then “a social point of 
view” means consideration of the whole problem as an affair of the 
effect upon all the persons concerned of each possible alternative, and 
choice of action in accordance with the estimated balance of interests. 
In other words, taking problems of conduct as the illustrations, “‘a social 
point of view’’ means keeping the questions always open: What specific 
lines of influence will spring from the possible alternatives ? and What 
do these prospective effects of action indicate as to obligation, in view of 
all the interests depending on the decision? In a nutshell, this is all 
there is in any “social point of view,” no matter how ambitious the 
amplifications to which it leads. 

Otherwise expressed, ‘“‘a social point of view,’’ as related to present 
problems, is an outlook upon life which, in every situation, keeps the 
question to the fore: Just what different human interests are concerned 
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here; how will each of them be affected by the different lines of action 
that are possible in the situation; and what does the weighing of all 
these influences with one another show about what is just and reason- 
able, considering all the circumstances ? 

“A social point of view” does not turn out then to be anything 
mystical or metaphysical or schematic or even novel. In its essence 
it is merely paying due attention to the most obvious commonplace 
in human life. 


THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY INCIDENT 


Out of all the publicity given to the plan of the Ford Motor Company 
for distributing its profits, only one clearly demonstrated proposition 
emerges, viz., the scheme illustrates on a large scale the much-disputed 
commonplace that, even in business, men act from mixed motives, not 
solely from desire for gain. 

We might put the most cynical interpretation upon the facts. We 
might assume that in Mr. Ford’s calculation, a voluntary contribution of 
ten million dollars to the annual wage of the help in his concern will in 
the end buy more than its equivalent, in advertising, and in the loyalty 
and efficiency of his employees. Even if that were the whole story, 
the case would remain a spectacular exhibition of the play of considera- 
tion for fellow-workmen, as a factor in the pursuit of profits in a single 
instance. 

We are far, however, from accepting this ungenerous interpretation. 
We believe that Mr. Ford’s motives are as unselfish as they appear. 
We are heartily in sympathy with his apparent purpose. We believe 
it is a move in a direction which corporate management will ultimately 
take. At the same time it is prudent for academic theorists to reflect 
that such a variation from custom must for a long time rate as on trial 
before an incredulous world. There is certainly room for candid 
doubt whether Mr. Ford’s method of carrying out praiseworthy inten- 
tions was the wisest which further consideration might have suggested. 
Although the parallel is by no means close, the accounts of the Detroit 
program thus far published have actually reminded us of those early 
philanthropic orgies in which Tolstoi scattered coins indiscriminately 
among street crowds. 

The social problem which Mr. Ford confronted reduces to this: 
Under the present workings of our technical equipment, together with 
the legal, economic, and moral institutions within which the equipment 
operates, a yearly dividend is credited to our stock which makes the 
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wages of our help look small. Is the contrast something that is caused 
wholly by the unalterable nature of things or partly by something in the 
legal, economic, or moral system under which we are working? If the 
latter factors have any share in the result, what is there about them that 
might be changed if we only thought so, and that we should agree upon 
the necessity of changing if we got a more correct view of industrial 
relations? Assuming that these questions have received specific answers, 
to the effect that the actual contrasts in distribution are to a certain 
extent real anomalies, and that these anomalies would be reduced or 
removed if certain changes were made in our fundamental business 
assumptions and practices, what is the wisest method on the whole of 
readjusting ourselves to our own convictions about the situation ? 

Taking the Ford program at face value then, in contrast with the 
supposition which we have dismissed, the alternative chosen amounts to 
this: Without waiting to convince anybody else, without being halted 
by the bogey of possible disturbing effects of our action unon market 
conditions in general, without allowing ourselves to be held up by thought 
of conceivable evil consequences, for a large body of workmen, of a 
sudden change of fortune, which will make them exceptional in their 
several divisions of labor, we will at once, in our own business, put into 
effect the conclusions which we have reached about a proper scheme of 
distribution. We think our stock has a legal claim to at least ten million 
dollars a year which belongs morally to our help. We will accordingly 
relinquish our legal claim to that sum, and divide it among the employees 
as justly as possible. 

If Mr. Ford had waited for preliminary demonstrations of the 
effects of all thinkable alternatives, upon all the interests affected, 
neither he nor his children nor his children’s children would have had the 
proofs at hand which would have justified any innovation at all. Nobody 
knows, and nobody can know until experience has presented the facts 
as something already in the past, all the effects of a modification such as 
Mr. Ford has adopted. In the same way no one could be sure in advance 
of the detailed and total effects of a Wilson tariff or currency bill. The 
moral from this fact is that men of affairs have incessantly to choose 
between letting things alone and running a measure of risk in attempt- 
ing improvement. 

It is an old and frequent saying that there can be no such thing as 
social science, because there can be no social experimentation in the 
scientific sense. This is a mere fraction of a truth. The social scientist 
cannot put persons into a test tube, as chemists can manipulate matter. 
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On the other hand, human life is incessant experimentation, conscious 
or unconscious, intended or unintended. Whenever a man and a woman 
mate, whenever two men form a partnerhip, whenever a legislature 
enacts a law, whenever voters elect an official, an experiment is per- 
formed which may have precisely the same degree of value as a scientific 
datum as any experiment in the laboratory. The detail that the sci- 
entific observer in the former instances may have no control over the 
experiments does not signify, so far as their evidential value is con- 
cerned, provided only that the observer admits no mistakes into his 
calculations of the conditions under which the experiments were per- 
formed. The social observer simply has a different kind of task, and a 
more difficult one, from that of the laboratory observer. The extra 
difficulty is principally connected with this more complicated task of 
checking up the conditions. 

On the other hand, the experimentation which it is the social scientist’s 
task to generalize is of a much less artificial sort than the experiments 
of the laboratory. When men try to run a political machine, or a 
religious sect, or an academic organization, they are trying to make 
means serve ends in the actual medium in which their purposes must 
succeed, if they succeed at all. Such experiments are consequently 
the most searching and instructive tests of the means, or of the ends, or 
both. If they succeed, or if they fail, the success or the failure at the 
same time does more to indicate the reasons for success or failure, and 
to demonstrate conditions in which success or failure is probable, than 
is the rule with laboratory experiments. 

Regardless of its philanthropic phase then, and from the purely 
scientific standpoint, the Ford experiment is as commendable in its way 
as an attempt to discover an antitoxin for a baffling disease. From this 
same standpoint, too, the experiment can hardly be worthless. It will 
surely lead to results that will change, in one way or another, the state 
of the evidence about a good many industrial relations. Even if it 
should turn out to be a disappointment to some or all of the parties 
directly concerned, they and the rest of the world should be wiser for the 
experience. It is certainly to be hoped that a program with so much 
in its favor, on the side of human fellowship, will yield a large surplus of 
good over bad results. 
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Glimpses of the Cosmos: A Mental Autobiography. Vol. I, “Ado- 
lescence to Manhood.” Pp. Ixxxix+244. Vol. II, “Scientific 
Career Inaugurated.” Pp. xiii+464. Vol. III, “Dynamic 
Sociology.” Pp. 11+434. By Lester F. Warp. New 
York: Putnam, 1913. 

These first three of the twelve volumes of which the series is to consist 
will be received with delight by all careful students of the author’s major 
works. The advertisement says: 

The volumes comprised in the series contain the collected essays of 
Dr. Ward, representing contributions minor in compass, but in most cases 
of first importance in character, which have been brought into print during 
a series of years, and which are here accompanied by sketches at once biographi- 
cal and historical. The volumes present not merely the writings of this dis- 
tinguished thinker and author, but may be described as recording, so to speak, 
the evolution of his brain. 


Those who not only knew Dr. Ward’s works but were also within 
his circle of acquaintance will find in these volumes invaluable means of 
understanding him more intimately. They reveal him more distinctly 
as a great man—not merely as a great craftsman in two broad scientific 
fields—greater even than those of us who rated him highest had esti- 
mated. To students of the development of knowledge and theory about 
social relations who have never discovered Ward, these books will 
furnish a key to a body of literature, with a stimulus to study it, without 
knowledge of which one of the most significant and creditable develop- 
ments during the last thirty years of American life could be but super- 
ficially understood. 

Until the present contents of sociology are absorbed and redistributed 
into systems that will arise in the future, no one can be thoroughly 
informed about sociology unless he is familiar with Ward’s thinking, 
and unless he has arrived at precise agreements or disagreements with 
him, and knows the reasons why. Readers of this Journal do not get 
their judgments on such matters from reviewers. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to confine this notice to certain reactions which may be recorded 
as the latest of a long series of individual impressions about phases of 
Dr. Ward’s character and work. 
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I have known for twenty-five years that Ward was exceptionally 
methodical. His command of the literature of his subjects, down to 
brief and fugitive observations, has challenged my wonder; yet I have 
often queried whether the labor necessary to control such auxiliaries was 
worth while. The section entitled, “History of the Present Work” 
(I, pp. xxiii-lvi), throws much light upon his methods, and indicates 
that it was the habit of making entries in time, in accordance with a 
thorough system, which accumulated an apparatus of references by the 
use of interstitial moments which men without such a system would 
have wasted. The same results would be bought too dear by men who 
had to gain them without his economies. Even with this explanation, 
added to the statements in the text and the internal evidences as to the 
assistance rendered by Mrs. Cape, Mrs. Comstock, and Miss Simons, 
I am amazed that while the regular work of a professor was in progress, 
the mass of minute and difficult editing involved in the plan of this 
work could have been accomplished between October, 1909, and April, 
1913. 

In my editorial relations with Ward, which extended from his 
contribution to the first number of this Journal (July, 1895) to our corre- 
spondence about the last two manuscripts which he prepared for publi- 
cation (see this Journal, May, 1913, pp. 737 and 814), I came to have 
something closely approaching awe for his terrific mental drive. It was 
the more impressive because it was utterly without fuss or fluster. 
He never for a moment seemed to be trying to get his bearings in a fog. 
He always knew where he was, and the direction in which he wanted to 
move, and the means at his command for holding his course. When 
he could not undertake a piece of work he stated the reasons, and they 
were almost mathematically convincing. He accepted an engagement 
with equal promptness. He seemed to have no accumulated hindrances 
to remove. He was as ready as an express locomotive watered and 
coaled and fired for its run. He was exactly punctual in keeping his 
promises; and of all the writers whose copy I have handled he made 
the fewest corrections in the proof. His papers always came to me in 
his own handwriting, which was of rugged size and form, and composi- 
tors told me that it was better for their purpose than typewriting. The 
volumes at hand reflect all these characteristics; and it seems to me 
that graduate students who have never seen the author will find it a 
liberal training in precision, not to speak of sociology and botany, to 
become acquainted with his method. 

In one respect I am seriously disappointed in these volumes. I had 
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hoped that they would do something toward clearing up what has always 
been to me the mystery of his attitude toward religion. I have wanted 
to know what his early contacts with religious opinions could have been, 
to have left him in such a naive state of mind toward religious ideas and 
religious people. There is practically nothing in these volumes to satisfy 
this desire. Just as Ward’s prevailing interests as a botanist were in 
histology and morphology, rather than in ecology, so in sociology and 
biography he seemed to feel that there was a self-sufficient structure 
of his thinking, and that any reference to the surroundings in which 
the structure took shape was irrelevant, or at least superfluous. 

Accordingly, in his “Personal Remark” (I, pp. lvii-lxxxix), there 
are only two items from which inferences bearing on this subject might 
be drawn, and they merely serve to emphasize the unanswered questions. 
In the first place, Dr. Ward refers to his maternal grandfather with the 
casual remark, “who I believe was a clergyman” (oP. cit., p. xviii). In 
the second place, he calls the place where his parents lived during his 
eleventh and twelfth years, “. . only headquarters . . . . a place 
.... for my parents to have social and religious society’ (ibid., 
p. Ixxi). Beyond this I have discovered not a syllable which might be 
taken as a guide to his religious associations. Whatever we might 
suppose about the religious atmosphere of the home as thus vaguely 
indicated, the boy was not in that home after he was fourteen, and there 
is not the slightest indication of further religious contacts until recoils 
from them begin to appear in his writings, starting for example with 
the editorial written at the age of twenty-seven, on “The Present Age”’ 
(ibid., p. 48). 

From the viewpoint of Ward’s own aims in editing these volumes, 
viz., to exhibit the histological development of his own mind (ibid., 
p. xiv), this hiatus is deplorable. No one is scientifically interested today 
in studying the evolution of anything, if it must be considered in isola- 
tion from its environment. That detachment leaves us merely the result 
of the evolution minus the principal factors of its process. We can 
find out what Ward thought, but in this connection, at any rate, we 
cannot find out what is much more worth finding out, viz., why he 
thought it. 

Ward’s attitude toward religious beliefs and those who professed 
them was very much like that of a model housewife toward a slattern. 
In either case the monster in question would rate as inexplicable and 
intolerable and inexcusable. To Ward’s mind, until long after the 
publication of Dynamic Sociology, what religious people understood as 
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reverence for truth was merely benighted and stubborn refusal to be 
taught the truth. While I think his religious philosophy was in substance 
nearer right than wrong, his manner of treating religious opinion was 
unfortunately lacking in what the Germans call Schliff; and his utter- 
ances on religious subjects were often in a tone which tended to confirm 
religious people in the impression that the sort of science for which he 
spoke was itself defiance of truth. 

My acquaintance with Ward began in correspondence over this 
feature in Dynamic Sociology. 1 asked him why he felt called upon to 
say things in the book which were immaterial to its argument, and which 
would gratuitously wound the feelings of religious people. His reply 
was: “I was not writing for the weak minded.”’ He had no working 
measure of the strength of mind it has always cost individuals who were 
in and of resolute religious groups merely to begin tentative criticism 
of the mores of those groups. 

In fact, Ward was tilting at certain types of theology, not at religion; 
and so far as I could discover he never successfully differentiated the 
two. His feelings softened, however, notably in later years. In New 
Orleans a decade ago, he said to me, while we were chatting over the 
lunch-table: “I’ve changed my views about religion. I see now that 
it has a function in society.’”’ Some of the papers which will appear in 
later volumes of the present series will illuminate this remark. 

From my eerliest acquaintance with Ward, I have had no doubt 
that he was a genuinely religious man; and as a moral matter I have 
never had a more serious reaction than amusement at his inability to 
recognize himself in that character. He was a prophet of righteousness 
as uncompromising as Amos or Hosea, but what he regarded as truth 
was so Clear to him that he could not see how people who had not reached 
his outlook could be honest. 

Among all the other subjects which a glance through these volumes 
tempts one to discuss, I mention but two more. The first is the paper 
entitled, ‘‘ Mind as a Social Factor” (III, 361). It was completed and 
published in 1884. I do not remember that I had seen it until these 
volumes reached me. So far as I am aware, it is the most compact and 
forcible formulation that Ward ever made of the radical conception, 
developed in Dynamic Sociology in 1883, which displaced the Spencerian 
type of fatalistic evolutionism in American social theory. The main 
thesis of the essay is contained in these paragraphs (III, 367): 

- modern scientific philosophers fail to recognize the true value of 
the psychic factor. Just as the metaphysicians lost their bearings by an empty 
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worship of mind, and made philosophy a plaything, so the modern evolutionists 
have missed their mark by degrading mind to the level of mechanical force. 
They seem thus about to fling away the grand results that the doctrine of evo- 
lution cannot otherwise fail to achieve. Far be it from me to appeal to the 
prejudices of the enemies of science by casting opprobrium upon scientific de- 
ductions, but when I consider the tendencies which are now so unmistakable, 
and which are so certainly the consequence of the protracted study, on the part 
of leading scientists, of the unquestionable methods of nature, I think I can, 
though holding precisely opposite opinions, fully sympathize with Carlyle in 
characterizing the philosophy of evolution as a ‘‘ Gospel of dirt.” 

But I need not longer dwell upon the blighting influence of this construc- 
tion of the known laws of nature. Let us approach the kernel of the problem. 

The /aissez-faire doctrine fails to recognize that, in the development of 
mind, a virtually mew power was introduced into the world. To say that this 
has been done is no startling announcement. It is no more than has taken 
place many times in the course of the evolution of living and feeling beings out 
of the tenuous nebulae of space. For, while it is true that nature makes no 
leaps, while, so long as we consider their beginnings, all the great steps in evolu- 
tion are due to minute increments repeated through vast periods, still, when we 
survey the whole field, as we must do to comprehend the scheme, and contrast 
the extremes, we find that nature has been making a series of enormous strides 
and reaching from one plane of development to another. It is these independ- 
ent achievements of evolution that the true philosopher must study. 

Not to mention the great steps in the cosmical history of the solar system 
and of the earth, we must regard the evolution of protoplasm, the physical 
basis of life, as one of those gigantic strides which thenceforth completely 
revolutionized the surface of our planet. The development of the cell as the 
unit of organization was another such stride. The origin of vertebrate life 
introduced a new element, and the birth of man wrought still another trans- 
formation. These are only a few of nature’s revolutions. Many more will 
suggest themselves. And although in no single one of these cases can it be 
said at what exact point the new essence commenced to exist, although the 
development of all these several expressions of nature’s method of concentrating 
her hitherto diffused forces was accomplished through an unbroken series of 
minute transitional increments continued through eons of time, still, it is not 
a whit less true that each of these grand products of evolution, when at length 
fully formed, constituted a new cosmic energy and proceeded to stamp the 
future products and processes with a character hitherto wholly unknown upon 
the globe. .... 

It has always been a marvel to my comprehension that wise men and 
philosophers, when smitten with the specious logic of the laissez-faire school, 
can close their eyes to the most obtrusive fact that civilization presents. In 
spite of the influence of philosophy, all forms of which have thus far been nega- 
tive and nihilistic, the human animal with his growing intellect has still ever 
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realized the power that is vouchsafed through mind, and has ever exercised that 
power. Philosophy would have long since robbed him of it, and caused his 
early extermination from the earth, but for the persistence, through heredity, 
of the impulse to exercise in self-preservation every power in his possession; 
by which practice alone he first gained his ascendancy ages before philosophy 


began. 
The great fact, then, to which I allude is that, in spite of all philosophy, 


whether mythological, metaphysical, or naturalistic, declaring that man must 
and can do nothing, he das, from the very dawn of his intelligence, been trans- 
forming the entire surface of the planet he inhabits. No other animal performs 
anything comparable to what man performs. This is solely because no other 
possesses the developed psychic faculty. 


The paper from which these extracts are made should have a place 
in the double-starred literature of sociological instruction. 

Only a word need be said about the second of these minor subjects. 
Have any of the sociologists joined the Bergson cult? I do not know 
how persistent the affection is, but those of us who have not suffered 
from it will probably be more interested than those who have at finding 
a diagnosis of the disease in Ward’s best vein, in the first volume at the 
close of the “Personal Remark’ (pp. Ixxxiii-Ixxxviii). Ward never 
pricked a bubble more neatly. 

We shall report the other volumes in the series as fast as they appear. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Unpopular Review. Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1914), pp. 226. 
Published quarterly by Henry Holt & Co. Single copies 


75C, $2.50 a year. 

Since Puck and Judge passed into the category of class organs, and 
Life is no longer as unexpected as at first, the United States of America 
has become a vast stomach gnawing with hunger for a steady diet of 
strictly high-grade humor. With a single regret we greet this first evi- 
dence that an inexhaustible source of supply for the demand has been 
tapped. The title chosen for this gurgling spring of revivification will 
retard discovery of its soul-refreshing properties by the multitude, until 
philanthropists like ourselves have spread abroad the news that, barring 
its whimsical taboo of a catchy label, it has all the requisites of a potential 
best-seller. Since the soul of humor is dramatic juxtaposition of things 
out of their places and proportions, and since the folk-soul is a garbage 
heap of things whose displacements and disproportions miss being humor- 
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ous merely from lack of the dramatic motif, there is an evident chemical 
affinity between this beatification of bathos and the average mind, which 
will not long be denied. Unpopular indeed! It cannot be many days 
before the greedy public wiil be storming the bargain counters for fresh 
loaves of this bread of life. If the title had only been Everybody's 
Foolishnesses Solemnly Parodied, or Mediocrity Magnified, no one would 
have had the slightest hesitation in jumping at the just appraisal that 
here at last is humorous literature which gets its effects by that touch 
of nature which makes all men kin—unfaltering conviction that the 
evils of things as they are must vanish before dogmatic asseveration 
of things as they ought not to be. 

This leads us to remark that the greatness of the project and per- 
formance embodied in this Review must be recognized from another 
coign of vantage. We must remember that humor is spurious unless 
in its deepest impulses it is evangelistic. If it is not a preacher of glad 
tidings to sorrowful, or sordid, or saturated souls, it is sounding brass 
or a clattering cymbal. In this respect this latest reinforcement of 
inspiration is instantaneously impressive. Its cue is the unpopularized 
discovery that fatigue is the arch-fiend; that mental fatigue in particular 
is both cause and effect of toxic secretions that play the devil with all 
conventional prearrangements; and that a permanent dolce far niente 
for the human race will have been inaugurated whenever the precise 
date in the past when sound thinking ceased can be agreed upon, and 
whenever, abandoning vain strivings after solutions of impertinently 
alleged “problems,” we enter into our inheritance of a petrified working- 
pattern for the world, from which there may henceforth be no variation 
nor shadow of turning. Words would ignominiously fail adequately 
to eulogize this splendid conception. 

Fondly as we find ourselves lingering over these and similar out- 
standing qualities of this precious volume, we must not rob its fore- 
ordainedly multitudinous readers of the delight of discovering the 
remainder for themselves; and we reluctantly restrict ourselves to one 
or two minor observations. 

The contents of this initial number are grouped under fourteen 
titles. The undiscriminating would incontinently assume that, besides 
the editor, at least twelve or thirteen dredgers in the ocean of wisdom 
had been engaged in bringing together these pearls of purest ray serene. 
Instead of weakening this hypothesis, the device of anonymity artfully 
intensifies the illusion. The critically minded will not be long, however, 
in concluding that not more than one genius could have occurred in a 
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generation, equal to the order of intellectual achievement deposited under 
each of these titles. Even if twelve or thirteen of such penetrating 
searchlights of superiority were thinkable, it would too much tax our 
credulity to suppose that their several luminosities could be blended in a 
single beam of flawless white light. To change the figure, as the luxuri- 
ance of the subject-matter miscellaneously provokes us to do, from cover 
to cover the book is a symphonic crescendo of harmony. Doubtless 
the architect of this monument of merriment had more or less vaguely 
in mind that rhythm of the spirit counted upon when relieving gargoyles 
complete otherwise oppressively beautiful cathedrals. He has called 
the finial of his creation, The Stewpan (En Casserole). Critical appraisal 
of the whole structure, however, in plan and execution, forces us most 
earnestly to protest against this invidious reservation. 

We must admit that at times the humor is rather broad. But just 
as Bret Harte and Finley Peter Dunne succeeded in effacing the local 
coloring of their provincialism, and flattened the picturesqueness of 
Roaring Camp and Archey Road into decent conventionality, after they 
had mingled with a bigger world, so, after he has enlarged his experience, 
this stimulator of the gaiety of nations will hardly be able to remain 
uniformly as funny as he has been throughout his maiden attempt. 
For instance everybody knows that Miss Jane Addams is the most 
dangerous perverter of morals since Socrates; but what a scintillation 
of inimitable originality it was to caricature her premises and her con- 
clusions, and to label dismembered and mutilated fragments of her 
message, “The New Morality’! If this unique and unprecedented 
device had been thought of soon enough, what a convenience it would 
have been to the world’s great traducers! 

We propose to keep this treasure on our desk as a recourse against 
over-seriousness in our graduate classes. It will be an invaluable deposit 
of material for stimulation by the “case method.”’ So far as we are 
informed, no such closely up-to-the-minute jokebook has been produced 
since Aristophanes. 

Puck will pardon us for stealing its stolen superscription— What 


fools these mortals bel” 
A. W. S. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Uncle and Nephew in the Old French Chansons de geste. A 
Study in the Survival of Matriarchy. By WILLIAM OLIVER 
FARNSWORTH. New York: Columbia University Press, 1913. 
Pp. xii+267. 

Es erben sich Gesetz’ und Rechte 
Wie eine ew’ge Krankheit fort; 


and more than one indication of our remote past survives in the customs 
and traditions of a later day. So it is with matriarchy. Originally 
built up on the principle of exogamy, which forbade intermarriage in the 
same group and traced family descent in the female line, it long outlived 
its practical usefulness, in order to be handed down in the legendary 
material of various peoples of the earth. Thus traces of matriarchy are 
to be found in the Bible, in oriental literature, in the legends of Ireland 
and Germany, and among the so-called savage races of the present day. 
Its most enduring feature is the intimate bond between maternal uncles 
and sisters’ sons. The present work, a Columbia Doctor’s dissertation, 
is a consideration of this question in the field of the Old French epic. 

It may be said at once that Dr. Farnsworth has collated the large 
body of the Chansons de geste with great care. Apparently no effort was 
spared to unearth every vestige of his theme that might prove interesting. 
Indeed, if there is a particular criticism we should make, it is that the 
material tends to crowd the discussion. For instance, a fuller account 
of the two most prominent theories of the origin of the Old French epic 
would have been of service, especially to scholars in other fields, and 
would, we believe, have further clarified the author’s own thought. But 
too much evidence is certainly better than too little, and the book has 
the advantage of resting on a firm foundation. 

The treatise has an introduction—outlining the problem and estab- 
lishing the linguistic usage of “uncle”? and “nephew’’—six chapters, 
which treat respectively, “the attitude of father compared with that of 
uncle,” “points of contact between uncle and nephew,” “stylistic treat- 
ment in the poems’’—by which is meant the emotional manifestations 
due to the relationship—‘ the sister’s son,” “the prevalence of mother- 
right” (Mutterrecht), and “the conclusion”’ or summary. 

There are two appendices, the one on formulas for identifying the 
sister’s son, the other listing the bibliography. Quotations from the Old 
French are translated in the footnotes. While the treatment of matri- 
archy in general offers nothing new, the use of authorities on the subject 


1 Goethe’s Faust, I, vss. 1972 ff. 
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is both complete and discriminating. An index would have facilitated 
reference; but we must not ask too much of a dissertation, and this one 
is certainly above the average. 

As the introduction points out: “Even the more or less casual reader 
of the Old French epic poems cannot have iailed to be impressed by their 
constant, pervading, and <!most obtrusive glorification of the relations 
between uncle and nephew” (p. 3). The interesting problem, then, is 
not so much the occurrence of the maternal relationship (and Dr. 
Farnsworth shows how widespread the idea is in the epic), as its signifi- 
cance. Does the relationship reflect an actual social condition? Or is 
it merely a memory of such a condition, surviving in the epic as a tradi- 
tion? And if this alternative be true, what bearing has the tradition 
on the origin of the epic itself ? 

The first question is easily answered. The Chansons de geste contain 
“no specific indications that the son is ever dispossessed in favor of the 
nephew,” and instances of a nephew inheriting in the maternal line are 
“not many” (p. 88). Sentimentally Charlemagne may favor his 
nephew, Roland; legally he is bound to Louis, who succeeds him in 
the Empire: “Il est mes filz,e si tendrat mes marches.”* Doubtless 
the tendency is “to minimize the intimacy between father and son, while 
exalting that between uncle and nephew,”’ still we question whether the 
affection of father for son is as perfunctory as Dr. Farnsworth thinks (cf. 
Girard de Roussillon? § 618: “‘il vit venir son fils qu’il aimait tendre- 
ment’’), and the epic is so far historical in that it does not violate the 
obvious political or legal practices of the time, and these were paternal and 
not matriarchal, as Dr. Farnsworth makes clear. Indeed, as he remarks 
in speaking’ of the Entrée en Espagne, “the whole question of legal 
inheritance is disregarded by the poet, while he emphasizes the senti- 
mental bestowal of property.’’ In other words, wherever found in the 
epic, the emphasis on the maternal relation seems traditional (we should 
say “poetic’’) and is not traceable to legal or social* conditions of the 
time. 

As for the bearing of the matriarchal tradition on the origin of 
the epic, this question is much harder to answer. Here Dr. Farns- 


* Roland, vs. 3716. 

2In the translation of Paul Meyer; for other cases see Farnsworth, pp. 32 ff. 
The Girard is relatively early. 

3P. 89. 

4 Except, of course, in the sanction that must have been given the claims of a 
nephew on an uncle. But this sanction would be “sentimental.” 
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worth shows praiseworthy caution. Nevertheless, he tells us in closing 
(p. 244): “The foundation of family life... . is plainly the most 
ancient part of the [epic] poems, and the inference is that all else was of 
gradual growth; the stories developing and expanding, while the primi- 
tive core remains until the period when paternity becomes actually of 
such authority that the mediaeval mind no longer appreciated the 
glorification of the relation between the maternal uncle and nephew, and 
the theme dropped out of literature.” 

But is not a Chanson de geste primarily the elaboration of a dramatic 
situation, founded, if not in history (the Roland’), at least in local legend 
(Girard de Roussillon’)? This situation the poet interprets or “human- 
izes” for his audience by every means possible. To the folk of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the sister’s son was still a familiar figure. 
There are other popular themes in the epic, and it would be impossible 
to affirm that they were not derived from the people at the period of epic 
florescence in the twelfth century.‘ 

To illustrate our point concretely. Roland is described in the Vita 
Caroli (about 800) as “Roland, the prefect of the march of Brittany.” 
In the Chanson (about 1100) he is still associated with Brittany, but not 
specifically, Brittany being one of the countries he conquered for 
Charles; and he is called “count”’ (li cuenz Rollanz, vs. 175). What is 
most striking, however, is that Roland is now Charles’s “nephew”’ and 
Ganelon’s “stepson,’”’ personal ties which explain the motives of the 
action. Thus has the poet justified history through the imagination. 

But could we affirm then that nephew-right “is plainly the most 
ancient part of the poem’? And that “all else was of gradual growth” ? 
We think not. In other words, the mere presence of the matriarchal 
relation would not prove an earlier form of the epic. It would, in our 
opinion, prove only that when the first epics were written it was still 
possible to express an intimate relationship in terms of uncle and nephew. 
That the relationship survived as a poetic motifs capable of swaying 


* The italics are ours. 

2See Bédier, Légendes épiques, III, 374: “pour expliquer la légende de Roland, 
il faut supposer, et il suffit de supposer que quelqu’ un au XI° siécle a pu lire la Vita 
Caroli d’Einhard.” 

3 Bédier, IT, 92. 

4 See Bédier in Studies in Honor of A. M. Elliott (Baltimore), I, 93. 

5 Cf. what is practically a formula in the Pélerinage de Charlemagne, vs. 306: 
“Jo sui de France chies,|Jo ai nom Charlemaigne, Rollanz si est mis nies.” “I am 
the head of France,|My name is Charlemagne, Rolland is my nephew.” 
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the audiences the jongleurs addressed, and that in time it was replaced 
in the epic itself by the bond between father and son, these facts Dr. 
Farnsworth’s study sets in a new and interesting light. 
WituuaM A. NITZE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Family among the Australian Aborigines. A Sociological 
Study. By B. Matrinowsx1, Pu.D. (Cracow). London: 
University of London Press, 1913. Pp. xv+326. 

At last a ray of clear light is cast upon the matrimonial and related 
institutions of the native races of Australia. Dr. Malinowski’s mono- 
graph is a fine example of critical and constructive research. He has 
successfully grappled with a very hard problem. Perhaps no literature 
has presented more dark puzzles, more confusion and contradiction, 
than the great mass of writings dealing with the kinship, family, and 
tribal relations of these peoples. Even the specialist has been inclined 
to turn in dismay from the task of threading its forbidding mazes. The 
existence of individual relationship, individual marriage, and the indi- 
vidual family among the Australian aborigines—a fact more or less 
dimly perceived by several preceding writers—is set beyond reasonable 
doubt in this book. 

An “exposition of the problem and method” constitutes the first 
of the nine chapters. The author declares his purpose “to give in out- 
line the social morphology of the Australian family’; to describe in 
terms taken from the evidence the actual, aboriginal individual family 
“with all its peculiarities and characteristic features”; and to seek “for 
the connection between the facts of family life and the general structure 
of society and forms of native life.” In the outset the reader’s confi- 
dence is won by the clear exposition of the method employed in sifting 
the evidence and in handling the available source materials. 

The author finds evidence of the larger social control. The tribal 
society appears as a rudimentary state exercising a central governmental 
authority. Among these peoples, as among all so-called primitive peo- 
ples, ‘“‘norms” which have the sanction of laws are distinguishable, 
though not always clearly, from religious or mere customary rules. A 
trespass or “crime” punishable by the “decision of the community 
acting as a whole, or by its central organs, or certain groups of it,” as 
contrasted with a “sin” or with “improper conduct,” is “quite well 
marked in different features of aboriginal life.” 
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The “‘modes of obtaining wives’’ in Australia, treated in the second 

chapter, are (1) normal or pacific; and (2) violent. The typical pacific 
form, more or less prevalent in every tribe, is the custom of betrothing 
females in infancy. Usually this is combined with the exchange of 
sisters or relatives, and “with a series of obligations and mutual duties 
which both contracting parties undertake.”’ This exchange of females 
and the various duties of the husband toward his actual or future wife’s 
family are in fact but a form of wife purchase. The violent modes of 
obtaining wives are “elopement, when both sides are consenting,” 
and capture, “where the woman is secured by a mere act of brutal 
force.”’ Actual wife-capture exists, but it is not frequent; while the 
practice of elopement is found “in nearly all tribes.” In all “cases it 
is considered as an encroachment on the rights of the family or of the 
husband over the girl, and it is punished.”’ Under certain conditions, 
such as belonging to the right class, the union is legalized and acknowl- 
edged. In general, the source of authority in marriage is the family, 
usually the father; and in fact the prevalence of law, of social sanctions, 
as well as of betrothal or marriage ceremonies, may surprise one who has 
not learned to what extent codes of unwritten law exist among the most 
backward peoples on the globe. Without doubt, individual legal wed- 
lock exists among the Australian tribes. 

The authority of the husband over the wife is discussed in the third 
chapter. Marriage in either of its forms makes the woman the property 
of the man. Legally therefore the husband has almost unlimited power; 
but he may not kill his wife. In that case, he has to reckon with the 
blood-vengeance of the wife’s kindred who appear to have legal rights 
as her protector. But how does the husband make use of his power? 
“How does he usually treat his wife?’”’ Summarizing the evidence, 
Dr. Malinowski finds that “‘ill-treatment is—in the primitive state of 
the aboriginal society—in most cases probably a form of regulated intra- 
family justice; and that although the methods of treatment in general 
are very harsh, still they are applied to much more resistant natures 
and should not be measured by the standard of our ideas and our nerves.” 
Moreover, apparently, “the more tender feelings of love, affection, and 
attachment” are not entirely absent from the Australian household. 

The chapters on the “sexual aspects of marriage,” ‘mode of living,” 
“discussion of kinship,” “parents and children,” and “economics” are 
all full of fresh interest and attest the efficiency of the author’s critical 
method. There is space here for the notice of but two points. The 
parents are fond and proud of their children. Dr. Todd’s recent con- 
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clusion as to the respective shares of the family and of the larger social 
unit of the tribe or some division of it in the education of the child gain 
support from this investigation. The father trains the boy before 
puberty. Thereafter in the “bachelors’ camp” and elsewhere his edu- 
cation is continued. 

There is a marked sexual division of labor. The economic activities 
of the man and the woman are deeply differentiated. In general, the 
man hunts and fights; while the woman develops and practices the arts 
of peace. The hardest work is her portion. She organizes and social- 
izes primitive industry. ‘The more regular and systematic kind of 
labor”’ falls to her share; and this share is of “much more vital impor- 
tance to the maintenance of the household than man’s work.’’ Even the 
“food supply, contributed by the woman, was far more important than 
the man’s share.” Not “only does the kind of food supplied by the 
man appear on the whole to be less important than that contributed by 
the woman, but it seems as if the man’s contribution, which in the main 
was reduced to his hunting products, was devoted much less exclusively 
to his family’s benefits.” In short, the Australian woman, like the 
woman of other peoples in the earlier stages of social progress, is not only 
the chief worker, the chief inventor, the chief maker of social laws; but 
she is likewise the chief provider for the family. 

This original and fruitful study advances our knowledge regarding 
the rdle of woman and the household in social progress. 


GrorGE ELLiott HowarpD 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
Religion in Social Action. By Grauam-Taytor,D.D. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 1913. $1.85 net. 

In recent years there has been much written, some wisely some 
otherwisely, about practical religion; that is, religion that gets outside 
the walls of churches and the Sunday life of individuals and into the 
week-day life of men and helps them in their business of making a 
living; a type of religion that will help men to be civic churchmen and 
religious business men and workmen. Doctor Taylor’s book, Religion 
in Social Action, is a masterpiece in the development of such a religion. 
It is a book which ministers, social workers, and all others interested 
in the welfare and well-being of themselves and society—and this should 
not leave a rest—should read and study. The book recommends itself 
all the more when we remember that Dr. Taylor possesses the rare 
talent of being able to put academic wisdom in a popular and simple 
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style. Written in such a style the book is well adapted to the general 
reader, but at the same time the scholar will not fail to be profited by its 
message. It has a message for the largest employer of labor as well as 
for the most unskilled laborer. 

Dr. Taylor’s thesis is that life and religion are one and the same, as 
is indicated by the opening sentences of chap. i: “Life and religion are 
alike. They are meant and made to be one and the same.” In reading 
over the pages the practical man, the man of affairs in this world, cannot 
help but feel that here is a religion that is intended for men in this life. 
And it is of course just this kind of religion that men feel any real need 
of—a religion that will not only make their work more pleasant but will 
help them to be better, more efficient workmen, in their trade. Men 
have long since learned to believe that if they can but live the right kind 
of life here and among their fellows, they are taking no chances on their 
welfare in the world to come. Thus the religion wanted today is the 
religion that will help men to live right in this life. Just such a religion 
Dr. Taylor brings to all men from his rich experience of having lived for 
over a decade with his family among the families in our second largest 
city with whom life often seems to go hard. 

That the author appreciates the true extent to which men live 
between Sundays differently from the way they live on Sundays is brought 
out by repeatedly striking sentences, such as: “This awful dualism is 
the ethical tragedy of the age. In the vain attempt to live our lives on 
two levels we lose both. Our relationships to God, our Father, are not 
‘saved’ if the relations in which we are living with his children, our 
fellow-men, are ‘lost.’ No more is our social life sound if it is lived 
only manward and not Godward. Each of us lives one life, not two.” 

The chapters on “The Religion of Human Relationships”; “Indus- 
try and Religion, Their Common Ground and Interdependence”; “City 
and Church Reapproaching Each Other’; and “Church and Com- 
munity—Their Interrelation and Common Aim”’ are especially rich in 
the message they bring the reader. 

Probably one of the most striking emphases that has ever been put 
on the part religion should play in the everyday affairs of life is the 
following, taken from the last chapter: “All human interests need 
nothing so much as to have the ordinary things of life invested with 
extraordinary importance, common experiences with special interest, 
the natural relationships with exceptional significance, routine with 
zest, the most human with the divinest meaning. It is the genius of 
religion to do just this thing.” 
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In her long Introduction to the book Miss Jane Addams speaks 
very highly, and properly so, of the work of Dr. Taylor as well as of his 
book. The closing paragraph of her Introduction may not be out of 
place here: ‘This book will doubtless be of value to men and women of 
all faiths who are eager that the current of their religion should pour 
itself into broader channels of social purpose.” 

Grorce H. Von TUNGELN 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


Social Programmes in the West. The Barrows Lectures. By 
CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. xxviiit184. $1.38 postpaid. 

This work consists of the text of six lectures delivered in India on 
the Barrows Foundation for 1912-13, prefaced with a copy of the letter 
commissioning the author to represent the International Associations on 
Social Legislation and a statement of the aims of these associations by 
Professor E. Fuster. An extensive syllabus precedes the body of the 
work. 

The author seeks to present “that system of measures which is 
designed to promote the welfare of the common people”’ (p. 1), with due 
regard for the cardinal principle of social improvement that “only that 
which expresses the character of a community will endure” (p. 17). 
The survey consists of description of philanthropic and co-operative 
undertakings, and an interpretation of occidental developments in rela- 
tion to common ideals. In Lecture I the relation between economic. 
facts and social ideals is established. The main descriptive portion is 
contained in Lectures II to V, inclusive, being devoted to the treatment 
of ‘Public and Private Relief of Dependents and Abnormals,”’ “Policy 
of the Western World in Relation to the Anti-Social,’ “Public Health 
and Morality,” and “Movements to Improve the Economic and Cul- 
tural Situation of Wage-Earners.’’ Lecture VI traces the relationships 
between these western measures and policies and social progress. 

The size of the work—a small volume in large type—precludes the 
possibility of extensive, well-rounded description of familiar social con- 
ditions and movements on the scale to which we are accustomed in 
treatises in applied sociology, including some of Professor Henderson’s 
own works. On the other hand, this very limitation has made possible 
a well-used freedom in selecting the features of social work in America 
and Western Europe which are most significant for students of India. 
Even the fact of their having been prepared for oriental audiences adds 
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a unique quality to the production. This may well prove to be another 
instance in which the necessity of interpreting the manner of social 
organization of one’s own nation to a foreign people serves to clarify 
common understanding of the subject in the home land. Of no minor 
importance in explaining the satisfactoriness of the present work is 
Professor Henderson’s trustworthiness as a representative of practical 
social movements in the West. 

The book contains several minor typographical errors such as 
undoubtedly would have been eliminated through proofreading by tie 
author, which was prevented by his absence in the East at the time 
of publication. Moreover, for most practical uses, the value of the 
fourteen-page syllabus is questioned. 

Only occasionally has new material been introduced, as in the 
description of the sanitary policy of the United States government 
(p. 117), but, notwithstanding, the modern aspect of social questions is 
presented throughout. The absence of statistics and of detailed descrip- 
tion, the failure to treat extensively international problems or attempt 
to any degree an application of Western principles directly to Indian 
life, serves but to throw into relief the unique function of the work, of 
delicate emphasis and interpretation. The book abounds in poetic 
quotations. To be sure, any summary statement of social reforms in 
progress, even in very limited areas, is necessarily imperfect, and every 
authority would make a different selection. But Professor Henderson’s 
well-rounded, practical outline will doubtless prove among American 
students as pleasing as the effect of the lectures is reported to have been 
profound upon his Indian audiences. 

One of the most interesting features of the work is its underlying 
purpose. It is remarkable from the sociological standpoint because 
the lectures were delivered on a foundation whose purpose is the pres- 
entation of “the truths of Christianity.” Social Programmes in the 
West follows in the series subjects such as Christianity, the World Reli- 
gion (Barrows), and Christ and the Eastern Soul (Hall). Just as unique 
is it from the religious standpoint. “My interest,’ said Dr. Hall in 
referring to his first lectures on the same foundation, “lay in separating 
the essence of the Christian religion from those accretions and accessories 
occurring in the West.”* The author frequently emphasizes the religious 
relations of social reform. Students of practical sociology are fortunate 
in the circumstances which have brought forth this avowed presentation 


* Charles Cuthbert Hall, Christ and the Eastern Soul, p. 2. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 
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of current movements for social welfare from the frequently echoed 
standpoint: “A common life must realize its religion or confess itself a 


sham” (p. 26). 
T. Cross 


CHICAGO 


Social and Economic Survey of a Rural Township in Southern 
Minnesota. By Cart W. THompson and G. P. WARBER. 
University of Minnesota Studies in Economics, No. 1. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota, 1913. Pp. vii+ 
75: 

A good example of what ought to be done in all sections of the 
country and over much wider areas is this survey of 36 square miles of 
rural Minnesota. The method is one of intensive observation by a 
person who has become thoroughly familiar with the individuals and 
conditions studied and who has won the confidence of the people. 
Budgets and farm accounting were not resorted to, though there are 
considerable specific data regarding various economic matters available 
in the pages of the study. The authors do not give us much insight 
into the actual methods of gathering their facts, which may be due to 
the apparent fact that the investigation was made by one of the signed 
authors and written by the other. If there was such division of labor, as 
the internal evidence seems to indicate, it is rather unfortunate, for the 
reader would welcome a little more description of method. 

The subjects investigated were nationality, work, business relations, 
farmers’ organizations, civic relations, roads, education, religious 
activities, and social (including recreational) activities. Only 11 per 
cent of the population was native American. The other elements were 
German 30.8, Norwegian 24.2, mixed 21.3, English 5.8, Irish, 3.7, 
Swedish 2.9; 35 per cent of the territory is in the hands of renters, 12 of 
the renters’ families being German, 12 mixed, 9g Norwegian, 7 American, 
2 Swedish. The ownership of the rented farms is divided among 22 
Americans, 16 Germans, and 4 Norwegians; 25 per cent of the owners of 
rented farms have never lived on them. The hours of work are excessive 
at all seasons of the year—13.3 hours in summer and 11.5 in winter. 
The women have even longer hours than the men, a fact which makes it 
very difficult to secure domestic service when needed, though ro per cent 
of the families kept hired girls when the study was made. In 32 per cent 
of the families the women helped with the outside chores and in 16 per 
cent they helped in field work in rush times. There is perhaps no better 
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index to the thrift of rural people than the kinds of gardens they keep; 
79 per cent had good gardens, 13 per cent poor, and 8 per cent had no 
gardens at all. 

Co-operation was a doubtful success, thriving best in the marketing 
of dairy products, but meeting some difficulties even here. In this com- 
munity as elsewhere the farmer is suspicious, somewhat tricky, and has 
suffered from poorly managed organizations. The farmer is a model in 
most concrete, near-at-hand business dealings, but his scrupulousness 
diminishes as the distance or unfamiliarity of the transaction increases. 
He does not understand complex business relations very well and is 
under the impression that he is being “done’’ by the city dealers; 37 
per cent buy from peddlers and 38 per cent from catalogue houses, though 
the purchases from both are not extensive. 

In this community lack of church organization and consolidation is 
painfully evident. Church going appears to be a sort of rural recreation 
for some and for others a painful duty; 65 per cent of the men and 75 
per cent of the women are members of some church, but only 34 per cent 
of the men and 36 per cent of the women attend services regularly. The 
women find it difficult to go without the men and their home duties are 
exacting. Country women are also very sensitive about their clothes. 
The Catholics and Norwegian Lutherans hang together best as organiza- 
tions. Dancing and card playing were the chief recreations, the devotees 
of these two forms of pleasure constituting 62 per cent and 66 per cent 
respectively of the population; 55 per cent of the population both dance 
and play cards, while “‘in only 14 per cent of the places where men and 
boys played cards did they read magazines or farm papers.” “Although 
reading is a form of recreation in 66 per cent of the homes, only 45 per 
cent of the young people ‘do any reading worth mentioning.’ The boys 
who read generally interest themselves in farm papers, or some scientific 
article in a magazine. The girls ‘read little else than the current fiction 
and the fashion publications’”’ (p. 61). There is less social intercourse 
now than formerly because of the growth of social classes based on 
wealth, custom, and formalities. Baseball is losing ground as an ath- 
letic recreation because the young men have become more interested in 
Sunday driving with the girls. The girls prefer the young men of the 
nearby towns who are “such dandy fellows,” and consider it quite a social 
distinction to be invited to the low-class dances in the city engineered by 
the “low brows” and semi-disreputables. There are apparently signs of 
a lowered moral tone in the community. The girls prefer to marry city 
young men, even of a lower social grade, because the housework is 
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lighter and the opportunities for pleasure are greater; 29 per cent of the 
girls go to the cities while 22 per cent of the young men seek their fortunes 
in the same place. On the average the girls go earlier. 

This study adds its share of evidence to the now well-established fact 
that our educational system is anachronistic, inefficient, and more or less 
insincere. In this community the schools trained neither for the ordinary 
business relations of the farmer nor for his wider duties of citizenship. 
The farmers did not feel any identity with the government except when 
they paid their taxes or served on juries. One of them said, “Yes, I 
know that we are the government when it comes to paying for it all, but 
you don’t want to stand there and tell me that anyone is going to pay any 
attention to what we farmers want” (p. 38). Another declared that 
“schools run by the government certainly should do more to acquaint 
the growing generations with practical knowledge about government. 
The younger generations of farmers ought to know more about affairs 
of government than the old, but they don’t learn anything about such 
things in our country schools now”’ (p. 39). One farmer’s insight into the 
situation would put to shame that of many university presidents. He 
protested, “‘ What good is a lot of the grammar they get going to do them; 
or what use is a farmer going to make of such stuff as learning to bound 
British South Africa, or to give the height of Mt. Kiliamanjaro? Why 
not teach something that a farmer can make use of?” Another sees 
that ‘the things they take up in school all tend to direct the thought 
toward what man has done and is doing in the cities” (p. 51). But this 
insight into the difficulty was probably somewhat exceptional, since only 
26 per cent of the farmers desire consolidation of schools—a fact which 
is in part to be explained by their perception that high-school education 
is no more effective than that of the graded schools. 

This study is filled with concrete facts and discerning observations. 
It ought to act as a stimulus to more study of our rural situation and 
to its betterment. Questions which have constantly recurred to the 
reviewer's mind are: If the farmers understand the inefficiency of their 
schools, why are they so inefficient and why can’t the farmers get them 
changed? Perhaps it is not the function of a “survey” to raise and 
answer such questions in connection with its particular community. 


The study contains no recommendations. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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Co-operation in Agriculture. By G. HAROLD PowELL. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xvi+327. $1.50 net. 

This book is one of the more practical indications of the awakening 
of public and educational interest in rural affairs. It deals primarily 
with economic problems, but the opening chapter on changes in indus- 
trial methods in agriculture is quite as sociological as economic in its 
bearing, as indeed is the discussion of the problems of the organization 
and successful administration of co-operative societies. The remainder 
of the volume is taken up with the technical features of law and eco- 
nomics in organizing and financing local and general societies. Methods 
are illustrated graphically by quotations of complete constitutions and 
by-laws and shippers’ agreements from various sections and industries. 
The co-operative methods here discussed in considerable detail embrace 
such varied types as breeders’ and growers’ associations; the marketing 
of grain, dairy products, eggs and fruits; the purchase of supplies; 
co-operative irrigation; rural credits and banking; rural community 
ownership (telephone), and mutual insurance. This book is fuller and 
more practical than Coulter’s earlier work and is more suited to American 
conditions than the works of Fay, Aves, or Wolff. Only once does the 
author stray from his constructive work with a controversial remark, 
attacking socialism as an evil which he believes only co-operation can 


forestall. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Immigration. A World Movement and Its American Significance. 
By Henry Pratt FarrcHitp. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. ix+455. $1.75. 

This book is equally satisfactory as a textbook and as a book for 
the general or popular reader. As a basis for classroom discussion and 
investigation it probably has no equal at the present time. Despite, 
however, the author’s defense of the omission of extensive statistics, the 
reviewer believes the book would gain in value for most users by at least 
a few more tables and especially by some such charts as Frank Julian 
Warne has employed in his Immigrant Invasion. 

The declaration in the preface that the problem of immigration would 
be treated as one of world-wide significance wins the instant attention 
and approval of the reader. Bigness of view is much less common and 
much more appreciated than perhaps we always recognize. A “con- 
servation program for all humanity” must ultimately furnish the touch- 
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stone of policy for any world-nation. We must turn ever more and 
more to the scientific study of general principles. 

It is the point of view which gives significance to the whole volume. 
Perhaps it is the art of the author, but we lose sight of the point of view 
during a considerable part of the discussion. A quarter of the book is 
devoted to a history of immigration and to a digest of federal legislation 
down to 1907. In the chapter on ‘ Volume and Racial Composition,” 
as in some others, we feel a sense of meagerness of fact and inadequacy 
of treatment. Its explanations for the decline of immigration from 
northwestern Europe seem to ignore entirely the improved industrial 
opportunities at home to keep the people there. It would not have been 
illogical to transfer a part of this chapter to the following one on the 
causes of immigration, and so to have left space for consideration of the 
significance of both problems, the problem of numbers and the problem 
of racial composition. 

The more important part of the book begins with chapter xi, on the 
“Conditions of the Immigrants in the United States,’”’ wherein the 
author turns at once to a consideration of the question whether or not 
immigration has reduced the native growth of population, and then to 
statements of the distribution of the immigrants and of the problems of 
congestion involved. The continuation chapters on the “Standard of 
Living”’’ utilize the reports of the Immigration Commission and give 
depressing figures and facts on housing, the keeping of boarders, food, 
clothing, wages, literacy, and school attendance. 

A chapter on the common methods of exploiting the immigrant, 
on religion and the partial failure of the churches, and on the statistics 
of marriages, births, and deaths is followed by a more significant chapter 
on the effects of immigration on wages, pauperism, crime, and insanity 
in this country. Professor Fairchild attempts to show how immigration 
retards the rise of wages through its neutralization of the potential 
advantage of the native laborer in times of special demand in the labor 
market. A later chapter brings out the author’s belief that the inex- 
haustible supply of European labor constitutes a source of profits to 
employers in times of rising prices, thus intensifying the speculative 
tendencies which result in financial and industrial crises. 

The twofold problem of welfare and assimilation is the one upon 
which the author has fixed his attention. His conception of assimilation 
is that of ‘‘ Americanization,” dependent upon intimate relations between 
immigrant and native in the daily routine of existence, producing simi- 
larities which make intermarriage natural and normal. Can this rela- 
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tion obtain and can the present American type continue? The ratio 
of the foreign-born to the native-born in 1910 was larger than at any 
previous year except 1890. The immigration between 1900 and 1910 
was more than twice as large as in any decennial period except 1880-90, 
and 3,500,000 larger than in that second largest period. There is grave 
danger that we shall become an aggregation of heterogeneous units 
rather than a homogeneous nation. 

When we strike a balance, we find that the average advantage to 
the immigrant, to the United States, or to the foreign country, as con- 
ditions now are, is offset by large and serious evils. So far as we have 
grappled with these evils, we have applied specific remedies to each. 
We ought to formulate “some far-reaching, inclusive plan of regulation, 
based on the broadest and soundest principles.””’ Immigration under a 
laissez-faire policy will not lessen in volume so long as we are more 
prosperous than other nations. We cannot long set high standards for 
the world unless new controls are established. 

The reader closes the volume with a sense of great responsibility 
in the face of a problem which scarcely as yet has been stated. One 
thing seems certain, namely, that neither conscience nor intelligence 
can longer let this great movement go undirected. A policy of Jaisses- 
faire is a policy of sin. Some authority, public or private, should choose 
a body of men of the type of Professor Fairchild, men who have the 
sociologic foundation, and enable them to spend sufficient time to analyze 
the data at hand, to frame a national and international policy, and to 
carry on an educational campaign which will make that policy a concrete 
reality. The fate of tens of millions of people and the welfare of the 


world can no longer be ignored. 
FAYETTE AVERY MCKENZIE 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Organized Democracy. An Introduction to the Study of American 
Politics. By FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xxxvi+479. $2.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to trace and analyze the various 
means by which the citizenship of organized society has sought to make 
itself effective. In approaching this vital problem of democracy the 
author is singularly free from the preconceptions of the subject. He 
takes the investigator’s point of view and reaches the conclusion that 
the problems of democracy are to be solved in terms of citizen efficiency. 
All the old and modern suggestions and devices for popular control are 
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briefly treated in their historical perspective. Dr. Cleveland does not 
evaluate them by the maxims of speculative philosophy but rather in 
terms of political and social efficiency. He finds that government is 
the product of the unceasing struggle for existence, conditioned and 
shaped “by processes of human selection and invention, operating 
under ‘the law of advantage’ or greatest economy” (p. 4). Recognizing 
the predatory ideal of early government, he traces its evolution to the 
modern conception of public service, which he accepts as the one purpose 
of organized society. 

In a democracy, where the citizenship is sovereign, the political 
organization becomes a trusteeship, in which the citizen is a beneficiary, 
the government is the trustee, and the public welfare and public funds 
are the intrusted interest and estate (p. 73). Reasoning from this the 
American people have before them three fundamental questions: (1) How 
may the citizen become more effective in his double capacity as sovereign 
and beneficiary? (2) How may the electorate more effectively express 
the sovereign will? (3) How may the officers be made more efficient ? 
(p. 79). The first question is considered in Part II, which deals with 
the citizen’s rights against the government, his duties and responsi- 
bilities as a citizen, and his direct participation in the acts of government. 
Parts III and IV are devoted to the second question, and include the 


discussion of suffrage, elections, political parties and their legal control, 
direct legislation, and popular participation in constitutional amend- 
ments. The third question is mainly discussed in Part V. Here are 
described the various methods for the popular election and recall of 
officers, and the legal restraints and constitutional limitations of official 


action. 
The most original work of the volume is left to the last two chapters, 


to which the rest of the volume is a most excellent approach. There 
is no time-serving flattery of the people, with wholesale denunciations 
of the political boss. The author convincingly traces our political ills 
to the social and intellectual inefficiency of our citizenship. While 
favoring many institutional changes, he does not attribute all our failures 
to an effete legal and constitutional system, nor does he cling to the hope 
of constitutional changes as a panacea for social ills. He finds the 
political boss to be an inevitable product of citizen inefficiency. 


An American political ‘‘boss” is commonly one of the most intelligent and 
efficient citizens that we have. His guiding motive may not be the public 
welfare, but he has had a clearer conception of the essential factors of democracy 
than has the reformer who dreams of higher statesmanship in terms of abstract 
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morality, but who lacks the touch and balance of facts about the everyday 
life of the people. The “boss” is the only one who makes it his business to 
know what is necessary to supply the community needs which are brought 
home to him. He has been the only one who has had a comprehensive citizen 
program. To the Tweed and other “graft” organizations New York owes 
much that is best in the development of municipal life. It has been under the 
rule of “‘the organization” that Philadelphia has developed practically all that 
may be considered the product of a well-considered constructive program. . . . 
“The boss” has made citizenship his business. With the reformer, citizenship 
has been only an emotion [pp. 443-44]. 


But the author is optimistic. He sees an awakening of the civic 
body, and his plea for political innovations is confined largely to the 
budget, balance sheet, operation accounting, efficiency reports, and 
similar reforms, with which the actual value of public service may be 
accurately determined. He wants to place these into the hands of an 
aroused citizenship to the end that their efforts be both intelligent and 
effective. 

The volume is remarkable for its historical perspective, its keen 
analysis, its utter freedom from cant and dogma, and the sanity and . 
common-sense which characterize it throughout. It is the work neither 
of a “standpatter” nor of an emotional reformer, but of a thinker. 
While the statements of fact contain occasional errors, there are few 
conclusions which one can oppose with scientific evidence. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that the bibliography, which is given considerable 
prominence in the volume, is several years out of date. For instance, 
in the list of select constitutional treatises (p. xxviii) is to be found the 
second edition of Black’s Constitutional Law instead of the third edition, 
and the three most recent treatises on this subject, those by Willoughby, 
Watson, and Hall, are not even mentioned. Similar omissions are to 
be found in other sections of the bibliography. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL i * 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Privileges and Immunities of Citizens of the United States. By 
ARNOLD JOHNSON LIEN. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1913. Pp. 94. $0.75. 

This is a short monograph tracing the development and meaning 
of privileges and immunities of citizens of the United States from the 
beginning of our government to its more definite meaning as determined 
by the recent decisions of the federal courts. The first part deals with 
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the salient features of our constitutional system, with special emphasis 
upon the dual aspects of our government which make possible both a state 
and national citizenship. The second part deals with judicial decisions 
before the Fourteenth Amendment, the debates in Congress over the 
meaning of that amendment, and the judicial decisions following it, 
with a chapter devoted to the minority view of the federal courts. 
Apparently all the decisions of the federal Supreme Court touching on 
the subject have been examined by the author, and the discussion is 
developed in an effective manner. The writer finds that the develop- 
rent of this subject by the Supreme Court has been consistent and 
logical and that the principle of the original decisions of the court, 
which was refined and enunciated in the dictum of the Slaughter-House 
Cases, has received definite form in the case of Twining v. New Jersey. 
He states the principle as follows: 

The court has concluded that the privileges and immunities which are 
peculiar to citizens of the United States are those which arise from the powers 
conferred upon the national government, which are completely protected by 
that government, and which are enjoyed by the individual because he is a 
citizen. No final enumeration of these privileges and immunities has ever 
been made, nor can one ever be made under a living constitution like that of 
the United States [p. 80]. 


It is difficult, however, to reconcile the writer’s position with the 
distinct approval which he gives to the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Harlan in the Civil Rights Case (p. 71). The appendix contains several 
tables of cases on subjects pertinent to the monograph and a few select 


references. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Indian Slavery in Colonial Times Within the Present Limits of the 
United States. By ALMON WHEELER LAUBER. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. Pp. 352. $3.00 net. 

This volume contains the results of what appears to be a thorough 
investigation of Indian slavery as practiced by the English, although 
the first three chapters describe Indian slavery among the Indians 
themselves, the Spaniards, and the French. The work treats of the 
processes of enslavement, the methods of employment, the treatment 
of the slaves, and the final decline of the institution. The volume is 
interesting, not only as dealing with a neglected phase of our early 
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history, but as affording some additional information regarding the 
interplay of social and economic forces in the beginnings of American 
society. 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Comparative Legal Philosophy. By Luict Mrracuia. Translated 
from the Italian by JoHN LIsLE; with an introduction by 
ALBERT KocourEk. Boston, 1912. 

Kocourek, in his introduction to this volume by Miraglia, tells us 
that it also, like Berolzheimer, is a historical presentation of legal phil- 
osophy. But one has to read Miraglia before he can realize that his 
treatment of comparative legal philosophy is historical. The historical 
character of Miraglia’s treatise would not be inferred from its table of 
contents. That Berolzheimer is historical we see by merely glancing 
at its table of contents; the epochs of history stand out in his chapter 
headings. But when we first look at Miraglia, we think of his introduc- 
tion only as historical, which is a brief, rapid sketch of the great writers 
on law, from Greek speculation to the modern sociological conception 
of law. 

The body of Miraglia’s treatise is analytical, more accurately, 
historico-analytical. That is, it combines, as the reviewer would say, 
logic and history, but Miraglia, as a follower of Vico, says comparative 
legal philosophy must be a combination of the true (metaphysics), and 
the certain (history) (cf. p. 94). Miraglia clearly does not belong to 
the same school as Vanni, who presents the problem of the philosophy 
of law as a science of the first principles of the genetico-evolutionary 
theory. Comparative legal philosophy, according to Miraglia, becomes 
a causal explanation of legal institutions; he rests his explanation in 
the domain of empirical knowledge, in the domain of biology, psy- 
chology, and economics. But from this modern sociological standpoint, 
Miraglia brings comparative legal philosophy beyond the mere political 
and historical interpretation of law. 

Law is represented as an evolutionary growth adapting itself from 
age to age with variations in social conditions and responding to the 
ideals of the time. This, as Kocourek observes in his introduction, 
does not rest on a conception of causality which involves “blind, uncon- 
scious, or mechanical enfoldment of social institutions implied in a 
Darwinistic institution. An element of hazard is present, but the 
voluntary element persistently overrides the spontaneous factor or 
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growth. This view of legal institutions is one which may confidently 
be expected to find among us an approving reception when it is better 
understood” (p. xvii). The result of Miraglia’s method is a scientific 
metaphysics. But of such a metaphysics, we can say that it “does not 
lead too far into the dark, and yet holds something up to our aspirations 
toward knowledge.”” Such a metaphysics need not frighten anyone 
away from the philosophy of law. 

Miraglia’s treatise is divided into two parts. Book I is a general 
part, occupied with an analysis of the idea of the philosophy of law; 
the theoretical presuppositions of the deductive idea of law; and corol- 
laries of these theoretical presuppositions. 

Succeeding chapters investigate the practical foundations of the 
deductive idea of law, and exhibit a critical analysis of the principle 
definitions of law by writers like Hobbes, Spinoza, Spencer, Kant, and 
others. The concluding chapters of Book I are occupied with pointing 
out the relations of law, morals, and social science; and law, social 
economy, and politics; the distinction between rational and positive 
law; and the sources and application of positive law. 

Book II is entitled, “Private Law.” It is an elementary treatise 
on law from the historico-sociologicai standpoint, grounded in a well- 
defined and clearly reasoned system of thought, which consciously 
correlates philosophy with the legal, social, and political sciences. 
“The second part of this book,” Miraglia tells us in his preface, “has 
no other object than to extend philosophical thought over various 
subjects that for a long time have been considered apart from any such 
relation.” 

The general purpose of the series, of which Miraglia forms the third 
volume, was sufficiently stated in the review of Berolzheimer in this 
Journal, January, 1914, p. 562. Sociologists, economists, and political 
theorists, as well as advanced students of law and jurisprudence, should 
hail the appearance of this series with an appreciation that will express 
itself in the actual reading of some of these volumes. 

For the economist, as for the case lawyer, Berolzheimer and Miraglia, 
the two historical volumes of the series, will furnish a wider outlook 
than the “‘ocean of cases’’ in which the latter is likely to be drowned, 
or the merely mechanical details of industry and commerce by which 


the former is likely to be submerged. 
Isaac A. Loos 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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European Cities at Work. By Freperic C. Howe. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. Pp. xvi+370. $1.75. 

This is a book of much value to the specialist as well as the citizen. 
It comes from Doctor Howe’s fund of information on cities and his 
broad experience in municipal affairs. The first fifteen chapters describe 
the many social activities of German cities in planning, housing, transit, 
encouragement of art, protecting health, levying taxes, controlling 
buildings, location of factories, etc. Having described very ably, he 
proceeds to interpret the psychology of the citizens and of the officers. 
Some of the points emphasized in these fifteen chapters are: the freedom 
of the cities from outside interference; the success of the unearned 
increment tax; the farsighted vision of city officials; the profession of 
experts who devote themselves to city problems; the socialization of 
the city services; and the ideals of the German business men who con- 
trol the city. The psychological interpretation is found in chap. ii, 
“Impressions of European Cities,’ and chap. xv, “‘The Explanation of 
the German City.” 

The next five chapters are on the British cities; they do not, however, 
describe the British cities as fully as the chapters on Germany described 
the German cities. The psychological interpretation of the British 
city-dweller is welcomed. The ugliness of the British cities is not 
described, its ugliness is interpreted in psychological terms. The merits 
of the English system are acknowledged, viz., (1) simplicity of the 
machinery, (2) high character of the citizens in public life; but the lack 
of home rule and national exploitation for the landed classes are empha- 
sized as the demerits. No argument is presented on municipal ownership, 
the cause is asserted to be won; some material proving its success is given. 

The last chapter best shows the spirit of the book. It is a compari- 
son of the European and American cities in their different activities. 
The book has two main merits, viz.: (1) the psychological explanation 
for the model German cities and for the ugly British cities; (2) the fre- 
quent comparisons of the European and American cities; these Doctor 
Howe is excellently prepared to make. To clarify the thought the chap- 
ters should have been divided into two parts; one dealing with the Ger- 
man city, the other with the English city. Most of chap. vii deals with 
the German state, not the city “at work,” and should have been omitted. 


Scott E. W. BEepForD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Family in Its Sociological Aspects. By JAMES QUAYLE DEALEY. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. 137. $0.75. 

This is an excellent little volume for the general reader and will also 
prove valuable for special work by classes in sociology. It is to be 
hoped that other special studies as good as this may be given us, as a 
single chapter is hardly enough for many of the topics we wish to study, 
and yet the younger student and the general reader do not always need 
to refer to compendious works. The process of development is most 
clearly brought out. The first chapter, “The Family as a Social Insti- 
tution,” is a good introduction, indicating, among other things, the 
possibility of human control of social change and the synthesizing 
function of sociology, as well as the composite character of the family 
and its great importance for study, since it is the fundamental social 
institution. Chapters on “The Family of Early Civilization,” ‘The 
Patriarchal or Patronymic Family,” and “The Rise of the Modern 
Family”’ attempt to compress into thirty-five pages an idea of the pre- 
historic and historic development of marriage. There are many good 
points in this section, and many suggestions that should aid the reader 
in attaining a scientific point of view. It is in the following chapters, 
however, “The Family and Religion” and “‘The Family Influenced by 
the Reformation and the State,” that the present reviewer finds the 
greatest satisfaction. The sexual impulse, its developments and per- 
versions; and more particularly ideas concerning these, and attitudes 
of mind and social ideals based hereon that have been taking shape 
through the centuries—these are most excellently presented. The 
reader will surely find many difficult points cleared up because he will 
find facts correlated and presented as phases of the general process of 
development. The present period which appears as transitional is 
influenced by democratic ideals and by urban conditions, as the next 
two chapters indicate. “The Marriage Tie and Divorce’”’ is much 
like other chapters on this subject except that it is shorter and so con- 
tains fewer bare statistics. This topic is seldom well treated, being 
either sterile or over fervid. The concluding chapters on ‘“ Democracy 
in The Marriage Tie” and “The Family under Reorganization” round 
out this study with some positive suggestions and with an attitude of 
sane optimism which the reader ought to be able to share. All in all 


this book is to be strongly commended. 
HowaRD WooDHEAD 


CHICAGO 
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The Church and the Labor Conflict. By PARLEY PAuL Womer. 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 302. $1.50. 

This book is a sincere and intelligent attempt to accomplish the 
impossible task of continuing a system of ethical theology and a tech- 
nical program of social politics in one small volume. It has been fre- 
quently undertaken with the same disappointing result. This author 
has made good use of well-known treatises, but one must go to the more 
thorough discussions for a full mastery of any one of the many subjects. 
One point requires critical examination: the exact task of the church. 
The author says that the church has no equipment for deciding contro- 
versies on economic, political, or legal matters, and this is evidently 
true. And yet this principle is not consistently carried out, and appeal 
is made more than once to a summary dogmatic mental process, as: 
“The church should be slow to pass criticism on the courts,”’ but it should, 
apparently, attack the judicial use of the injunction in certain situations 
(p. 224). So the church should have something to declare about the 
open shop (pp. 196-97). This statement is open to criticism: “It is 
certain that the church cannot afford to withhold its sanction of needed 
social changes and reforms until the economic and political problems have 
been worked out.’”’ Would it not be better once for all to say that the 
church may well continue to inspire conscience and afford all possible 
opportunity for studying the scientific presentations of facts, without 
accepting responsibility for formulation of legislation which must be 
left to specialists? Policies and their results may be judged by an 
enlightened people; the church can help men to learn, but it has no 
competent organs for direct interference with government or business, 
and any claim to authority will be quickly and vigorously resented by 
the parties against whom the church decides, whether trade unions or 


corporations. 
ENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Workmen’s Compensation and Industrial Insurance. By JAMES 
HARRINGTON Boyp, A.M., Sc.D., Chairman of the Ohio 
Employers’ Liability Commission and Member of the Toledo 
Bar. 2 vols. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1913. 

This work of patient compilation, legal analysis and economic 
criticism will be found indispensable for the student of social insurance 
in this country. The progress of public opinion is so rapid, and the 
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legislatures are so busy with the subject that the present laws will soon 
be out of date; but the discussion of history and principles will remain 
useful, and the book will be a milestone for future students. 

One deplorable fact in the situation is brought out by the analysis 
of the laws thus far passed: they lack a unifying principle. There is 
no national and scientific investigation at the foundation of our laws: 
there is no agreement among legislators; there is only a hasty reflex 
response to the stimulus of a discovery of intolerable injustice in all 
past statutes and judicial decisions. We cannot hope for a really 
scientific system until the nation finds a way to control a movement 
in which state lines have not the slightest significance except as artificial 
barriers. Up to this time we must regard all laws yet passed as experi- 
ments in vivisection, inspired by the pious hope that out of this welter 
some order may at last be evolved, no one knows how. As evidence of 
a fine humanitarianism these acts are valuable; but the time is not 
distant when this entire contradictory mass of makeshifts must be cast 
aside for an adequate, consistent, scientific, national system. Such a 
system will include not only accident insurance but also sickness insur- 
ance which is vastly more important; and insurance of widows and 
orphans; unemployment, invalidism, and old-age insurance. No one 
has ever yet attempted to measure the annual loss from needless and 
preventable worry. 

C. R. HENDERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crime and Its Repression. By GUSTAV ASCHAFFENBURG; trans- 
lated by A. ALBRECHT. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1913. 


The translation of this very significant German book will make it 
accessible to a wider public in the English-speaking world and enlarge 
its wholesome influence. In the realm of the abnormal the psychiatrist 
has a right to be heard, and the jurist ought to listen. The fundamental 
conception of this work is that criminality, anti-social conduct, is the 
effect of discoverable and already known causes; that the obvious 
duty and interest of society is to remove those causes or diminish their 
activity as rapidly as possible; that it is futile to attempt measured 
retribution according to the degree of ill-desert; that all our energy 
should be devoted to effective means for protecting society. 

Crime is not a disease transmitted by inheritance or inoculated by 
contact; it is an acquired habit into which people with weak character 
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most easily fall under trying conditions. Alcohol and poverty are the 
chief incentives to harmful conduct; so that control of the liquor traffic 
and improved economic conditions are among the most hopeful methods 
of sociaf defense. Imprisonment has little deterrent effect on those who 
are once or twice incarcerated, and it does not often reform. The 
reformatory effect would be increased by the indeterminate sentence 
which makes freedom depend on improved conduct. At this point 
ideas long since familiar and accepted in the United States are strongly 
defended. 

The statistics used in the study of crime causes are generally taken 
from the excellent German tables, with which, unfortunately, we have 
in this country nothing comparable. The author’s treatment makes 
us eager to have similar figures for our own scientific studies of crimi- 
nality. Taken altogether, this work is a notable contribution and the 


translation is a distinct public service. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Le divorce des aliénés. By Doctor Lucten-GRaAvux. Paris: 
Grand Librairie Médicale A. Maloine, 1912. 

In connection with drafts of law submitted to the French legislature, 
Doctor Lucien-Graux has brought together a large amount of important 
materials for a consideration of the complex question of divorce in case 
of insanity. The letters published represent all views of the subject of 
divorce in general and of this problem in particular. There is an evident 
desire to be impartial and to make a substantial contribution to the 
discussion. 

C. R. HENDERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sixth Annual Report of the State Probation Commission of New 
York. New York, 1912. 

This is an important document, including the report and statistics 
of the Commission of New York, the proceedings of the State Conference 
of Magistrates, and of the Probation Officers, and with a directory of 
officials and tables of statistics. It is one of the important contributions 
to the subject of probation. 


C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Die Berufsvereine. Von W. KuteMan. Berlin: Leonard Simion, 
1913. 

This work is described as the second and completely revised edition 
of the author’s Gewerkschaftsbewegung. It contains descriptions and 
historical accounts of the organizations of employers and employees in 
all countries. In Vols. IV—-VI, there are articles on these organizations 
in England, France, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, Russia, Finland, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, the United States of America, Canada, 
Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and international organiza- 
tions. The article on the United States is given ninety-eight pages. 
The difficulty of keeping up to date in such publications is seen in the 
treatment of social insurance which has advanced so rapidly with us 
since the author’s materials were gathered. The work must prove to 
be exceedingly useful and convenient; it has been prepared with great 


care and enormous industry. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Bulletin of the Department of Factory Inspection, State of Illinois. 


Vol. I, No. 1. October, 1913. 

The chief Factory Inspector of Illinois, Mr. O. F. Nelson, has begun 
to publish a very interesting and helpful bulletin dealing largely with 
occupational diseases and other risks of working-men. It is a great 
improvement on the ordinary reports which few people read with profit. 
The illustrations are telling and the information is good material for 


popular education. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1” Congrés International des Tribunaux pour Enfants, Paris, July, 
1911. Edited by Marcet Kterne. Paris: A. Dary, 1912. 
The literature of juvenile courts is enriched by the publication of 
papers, discussions, and resolutions of the first international conference 
on the subject. This document is the most convenient comparative 
exhibit of the legal doctrines and primitive experiments of an American 
invention which has been imitated, with adaptations, in many countries. 


C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Industrial Poisoning from Fumes, Gases, and Poisons of Manu- 
facturing Processes. By Dr. J. RAMBOUSEK; translated and 
edited by THomas M. Lecce, M.D., D.P.H. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. 

Physicians in industrial establishments, factory inspectors, and 
students of the hygiene of industry will find in the volume of Rambousek 
a convenient summary of the subject treated. The work is divided 
into three parts: descriptions of the industries and processes attended 
with the risk of poisoning, pathology and treatment, and preventive 


measures against industrial poisoning. 
C. R. HENDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Religious Chastity. An Ethnological Study. By Etste CLews 
Parsons. New York: privately published under the nom- 
de-plume of John Main, 1913. Pp. xii+365; Appendix, 
Bibliography, Index. 

The spirit in which this work is evidently undertaken is explained 
by the statement, “similarities in culture point, not to the existence of 
set cultural stages through which all societies must pass, but to the 
homogeneity of human mind and its tendency to express itself, given 
like circumstances, in like ways.’”’ The author has taken considerable 
pains to get together a great mass of material from diverse primary 
sources which deals with human belief and practice centering around 
supposed relations of the living with the recently dead. From the 
comparison of different customs and ceremonies she educes additional 
evidence to substantiate the modern ethnological principle above enun- 
ciated. 

Fear of the recently dead leads primitive man to the invention of 
various schemes to trick or frighten away the importunate ghost. The 
widow, being especially liable to death infection, must be scrupulously 
disinfected by show of bereavement. The “haunted” widow has to 
undergo cleanings, else remarriage will be dangerous for her and her 
man. The exaggerated observance of mourning customs is usually 
incumbent upon the widow. Where ghost fear yields to ghost love, 
care for the comfort of the dead is paramount in funeral and mourning 
customs. The widow is the one who has special responsibility to cater 
to his daily need of food and drink, to be the custodian of his corpse or 
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bones. When women have begun to figure primarily as chattels, they 
must be buried with the dead as are his other belongings. Under these 
circumstances wives may be clubbed to death with great ceremony, 
buried alive, or set adrift bound to a boat. When there is a change in 
ideas about destroying property in general at death, the widow’s fate 
is milder. Now she becomes the widow of service rather than of immola- 
tion. Widow chastity and service were more widespread customs than 
widow immolation, for the latter is a luxury of the great. Chastity has 
a sort of magical potency and medicine-women often observe chastity. 
Anthropomorphic gods need female service, and special classes of women 
are god-devoted: old widows, and again “vowed virgins.” It appears 
that the amorously adventuresome deities of mythology are sun-gods, 
and since sun-gods are gods of fertility, the god’s powers of reproduction 
are multiplied on earth by the representation of them by mortals. 
Hence the fertility cults believe that the human bride of the god husband 
imparts his potencies to her community. Thus concepts of sympathetic 
magic appear to explain the wife-priestess and the priestess-wife. But 
this divine type of sexual hospitality was uncertain because it interfered 
with domesticity. When the phallic character of the god is insignificant 
and the woman’s promiscuity is no longer thought of as a means of 
magical communication between him and his worshiper, chastity is 
required of god-given women; this is strongly emphasized when the 
proprietary rights in women are strict. Unchastity becomes a grievous 
ofiense. To preserve the purity of god-dedicated women there is an 
ever-increasing tendency to seclude her. She may become a nun. 
Although the drift toward chastity for magic or worship is in early 
culture periods held in check by the powerful tendency to give excep- 
tional privileges to the medicine-man and the king-god, experience 
showed that chastity became an entertainable and tolerable idea for 
other than religious ends. 

The work abounds in a great variety of ethnological illustration 
which serves to show the primitive mind’s undeveloped powers of 
differentiating separate modes of human activity as well as to exemplify 
its subordination to the principle of association of ideas. The reader 
is often conscious of repetition and is impelled to wish that more care 
had been taken in classifying the material after some definite generaliza- 
tion in order that light might be thrown upon its truth or falsity. There 
is a common fault in much modern ethnological writing of avoiding 
generalizations of any sort. The inevitable consequence of this is seen 
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in absence of purpose and loss of coherence. The work would have been 
given greater clarity and definiteness if the relation of the material 
presented to the principle of association of ideas or to the principle 
enunciated in the preface had been more consistently pointed out. 
The tone of the work is judicial. A most complete bibliography is 


appended. 
F. Stuart CHAPIN 

COLLEGE 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Color Line in Ohio. A History of Race Prejudice in a Typical 
Northern State. By FRANK U. QuILutn, PH.D. “University 
of Michigan Historical Studies,” III. Ann Arbor: The Ann 
Arbor Press, 1913. Pp. xvi+17 

This monograph is of a type that is needed to gain more local and 
more exact knowledge of the Negro problem. It is a study, from source 
material and personal interview, of the historical development and 
present-day conditions of race antagonism in Ohio, “a typical northern 
state.” The chief conclusion of the research is that prejudice against 
the Negro has never been absent from Ohio and that it has waxed rather 
than waned in the past hundred years in accordance with the principle 
of increasing numerical proportion. In the introduction the writer 
states that working independently he has arrived at the same general 
conclusion of Alfred H. Stone in his book Studies of the American Race 
Problem. 

The first part of the book, treating of the historical development of 
the Negro problem, discusses the rise and persistence of the feeling 
against the Negro. In the first constitutional convention in 1802 a 
motion embodying the 1787 ordinance prohibition of slavery in the 
Northwest Territory carried by but one vote. The Black Laws which 
indicated the real attitude of the majority of the people to slavery were 
repealed, not by a revulsion of public opinion, but by a political trade 
of the Free Soil party, which held the balance of power in the state 
legislature. Since the Civil War the writer shows that “equal rights 
in Ohio for blacks and whites is a myth,”’ and he believes that the feel- 
ing against the Negro is “increasing rapidly, especially during the last 
twenty years.” 

The second part of the book, which deals with present-day conditions 
in the largest cities and certain selected towns, is less valuable as a study , 
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though of greater general interest. It is a somewhat impressionistic 
account derived from personal interviews with persons of both races 
of the existing state of race antagonism. Even if the author has here 
presented a qualitative rather than a quantitative statement of northern 
feeling against the Negro, he has abundantly indicated that discrimina- 
tion against the Negro is not southern alone but national. 
ERNEST W. BuRGEss 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Government of American Cities. By Writt1AM B. Munro. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. viiit-4or. $2.25. 

The author of The Government of European Cities here presents a 
companion volume dealing with the government of American cities. 
The first book discussed both the structure and the function of European 
municipal organization and administration; the present work is confined 
to a description of the forms, past, present, and proposed, of city govern- 
ment in America. A second complementary volume is promised which 
will treat of the administration and actual functioning of municipal 
government. 

Throughout the book the author emphasizes the importance of a 
knowledge of historical development as prerequisite for the understand- 
ing of the present forms of city government. A central idea running 
through many chapters is that federal and state forms of government 
and the national system of political parties have exerted an influence 
out of all proportion to reason upon the structure and activities of city 
government. The present protests against the “federal analogy”’ with 
its principle of divided powers, against political parties in municipal 
elections, and against state interference in city affairs are signs of a 
reaction toward a functional form of organization. The author gives 
a cautious approval to city government by commission and to direct 
legislation and the recall after a decidedly fair consideration of the 
arguments for and against. 

To the sociologist the chapters entitled “American Municipal 
Development,” “The Social Structure of the City,” and “ Municipal 
Reform and Reformers”’ should prove especially helpful. The particular 
value of the book to social workers and reformers is thus succinctly 
stated by the author: “In an age when men appear far too ready to 
proceed with a diagnosis and to prescribe remedies without much pre- 
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liminary study of the anatomy and physiology of city government, 
too much stress upon the importance of the latter branches of the subject 


can scarcely be laid.” 
ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Housing Problems in America. Proceedings of the Second National 
Conference on Housing. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1913. 

The second volume on the subject of housing problems in this 
country, while presenting the most recent consensus of expert opinion 
upon the general housing situation, is designed to be of especial help 
to the medium-sized cities. Particularly valuable for practical use is 
the fact that the papers with their statement of general principles given 
by our leading experts in housing and municipal problems were supple- 
mented by discussions and round-table talks which threw light upon the 
concrete conditions and actual methods in use. The live interest shown 
in the questions of the desirable type of working-men’s houses, the 
adoption of the zone system in city-planning, and the promotion of 
associations for co-operating with the wage-earner in financing the small 
home manifest the strong tendency to emphasize the preventive as 
well as the remedial methods in meeting housing problems. 


ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Ehe und Ehereform. By von Romunpt Cuastfé. Berlin, 1913. 


The first forty-two of his eighty-two pages the writer devotes to 
telling you how down he is on certain types prominent in modern life, 
principally on the greedy and brutal capitalist, exploiter of art and 
science, patron of prostitution, corrupter of all he meets, and on the 
women of his harimlik, wives pampered, “spoiled,” unwilling to bear 
children, daughters educated merely to catch suitors, sensationalists, 
immoderate “sports.” For such unpleasant characters the traditional 
attitude toward marriage, the writer claims, is responsible. Marriage 
is celebrated today with meaningless forms. It is a mere purchase, 
negotiated by those of unlike tastes and interests, bent on fooling each 
other beforehand, and afterward, at best content in getting used to 
each other and growing fat and soulless together. Now as all social 
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and physiological problems culminate in marriage, according to the 
writer, as marriage is the fundamental calling of man, to reform society, 
marriage must obviously be reformed. Therefore let us organize a 
marriage Society. This society will be open to all independent and 
high-minded souls, anxious to marry for only the noblest reasons, for 
no ulterior considerations, male candidates not to be under twenty- 
eight, female, under twenty-two, each to declare himself or herself fit 
physically and psychically for reproduction. If after due probation the 
marriage is a failure, let it be dissolved, the children, of course, if there 
are children, to be properly provided for. ‘I know that generalization 
is often a mistake” writes the author of this program. Of its being 
still more often a bore, he is, however, apparently unaware, just as he is 
unaware that panaceas are convincing only to their makers. 
CLEWs PARSONS 
New York, N.Y. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Analysis of Anthropometric Series, with Remarks on the Significance of the 
Instability of Human Types.—The criticisms of my paper on the body-forms of 
descendants of immigrants in America in comparison with those of the parents born in 
Europe rest, in genera], upon the common method of dividing anthropometric series 
into a small number of arbitrarily chosen groups and indicating the percentage of all 
the individuals in each of these groups. This method can furnish merely descriptive 
numerical information of facts and gives no clue as to the causes of the facts. It sets 
up a “constant something” as a measure for an exhaustively defined group. The 
measures should be the “‘variables”’ of all individuals of an inexhaustively defined class. 
Only if we knew all the influences of the conditions of life upon the “‘body-forms,”’ and 
only if we made those conditions the same for every individual, could we expect to 
have a constant measure. Variability is therefore no biological problem, but only an 
expression of this—that the forms of all the individuals constituting a class are deter- 
mined by unknown influences. The class cannot be cut up into arbitrary groups and 
studied, but it must be treated as a whole, and any attempt at analysis must consider 
the influence of any factors upon the whole series. Recent studies seem to indicate 
that nourishment and state of health in youth have marked influences on the insta- 
bility of human types.—Franz Boaz, ‘Die Analyse anthropometrischer Serien, nebst 
Bemerkungen iiber die Deutung der Instabilitat menschlicher Typen,”’ Archiv fur 
Rassen-u. Gesellschafts- Biologie, December, 1913. 7. we 


Our Poles.—Unbiased study convinces one that the propaganda against the Poles 
within our borders is not political wisdom. Guaranteed their rights of speech and 
nationality, they have proved their loyalty by refraining from European revolutions 
and fighting against even fellow-Poles for the sake of Prussia. But this propaganda 
calls for their immediate Germanization. This would necessitate a remodeling of the 
psychical and physical natures and even the government has no agency for that. 
Infringement upon speech rights has been followed by infringement upon land rights 
and the whole policy has effectually halted the steady assimilation that was going on. 
The government’s excuse is that the Polish provinces must be Germanized for the pro- 
tection of the eastern border; but the safety of a nation’s borders depends not on the 
border provinces but on the tone of the whole populace.—K. Jentsch, “Unsere Polen,” 
Zukunft, October, 1913. G 


The Second Austrian Convention for Child-Protection.—The convention of 1907 
gave a stimulus to reform in the treatment of children, but the second convention, in 
1913, was notable for the advanced thought presented. The twofold deliberation was 
along practical lines: first, for the suppression of child labor, and second, for the 
establishment of trustee-education, especially for the children of the needy. The 
country child was represented in the discussions as forming a problem different from 
the urban. It was agreed to urge that child labor be sufficiently restricted to give the 
child opportunity for education and that the trustee-system should guarantee the pos- 
sibility of his making use of this allowance of time.—H. Goldbaum, “Der IT. dster- 


reichische Kinderschutzkongress,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, November, 1913. 


Proceedings of the Third Convention for Child-Study and Child- Development.— 
This convention, held in Breslau, October 4-6, considered psychological investigation 
in sexual differentiation and its pedagogic significance. Reports and discussions 
brought forth fruits of much research. Lipman found from experiments that boys 
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show a greater intra-variation and that more boys are supernormal, while more girls 
are subnormal. Frau Hirsch advanced data indicating that among both boys and 
girls of the school ages the ideal of the mother predominates overwhelmingly. Stern 
showed the very dissimilarity in speech and play habits to be suggestive of essential 
differences; boys are usually more positive, girls more imitative. Cohn’s data, 
gathered concerning children actually in school, prove that the feminine spirit, nor- 
mally, is more interested in the intuitive and emotional than in logical processes or 
abstract reasoning. Feeling was not unanimous as to the pedagogic application. 
Wychgram favored separate schools of domestic vocations for girls, corresponding to 
professional schools for boys; others were for coeducational throughout. Three mis- 
takes were made in the nature of the discussions: (1) the physical differences were 
insufficiently accented; (2) disproportionate emphasis was laid on the psychic com- 
position of the female; (3) the folk-school was kept too much in the background while 
attention was riveted on the higher branches.—O. Scheibner, “Die Verhandlungen des 
III. Kongresses fur Jugendbildung und Jugendkunde,” Zeitschrift fiir pad. firholoey, 
November, 1913. - G. 


The Minimum- Wage Law in England.—The trade boards, which set the minimum 
wage law in action, were created by an act of Parliament in 1909. They are composed 
of: (1) representatives of the employers, (2) an equal number of representatives from 
the working class, (3) and appointed members, the number of whom must be less than 
half of all representative members. The representative members may be chosen by 
the parties or named by the board of trade upon the suggestion of the parties. The 
authority of a particular board of trade is limited to a certain industry, which its 
members represent. Its duties are to establish the minimum wage and to insure its 
enforcement. Further, it is the duty of boards of trade to specify a minimum wage 
for part-time workers and piecework, for a given district or for the whole industry. 
Seven inspectors are employed to detect violations of the law. An employer paying 
less than the minimum wage is liable to a fine of not more than twenty pounds sterling 
and is obliged to pay the employee the full wage deficiency. The Anti-Sweating 
League works to educate all employees to know their rights and powers.—Dr. Werner 


Picht, ‘‘Das gesetzliche Lohnminimum in England,” Zeitschrift fiir — Sozial- 
pol. u Verw. 


Punishment in the Curriculum of Charitable Institutions.—Spencer’s theory was 
that a child in being punished should be brought to realize as vividly as possible that 
the punishment was a natural result of bad conduct. With the majority of children 
and especially the psychopathic children, this theory would prove confusing and 
impracticable. It is quite difficult to draw a line between the normal and psychopathic 
children that are received in charitable institutions. Bad conduct, opposition, cruelty, 
deceit, and sexual offenses are symptoms of mental ailment. This class of children 
are incapable of judging and following right modes of conduct. They are continually 
violating the rules of good discipline. The first and most important step is to study 
the mental attitude and ability of the child, before any punishment is administered. 
—Dr. Monkermiller, ‘‘Die Strafe in der Fiirsorgeerziehung,” Zeitschrift fiir Kinder- 
forschung, November-December, 1913. H. A. J. 


Child Labor in Austria.—Investigations made in 1911 for the Juvenile Protective 
League found the following facts to be true. Out of 418,391 children in Austria, 
148,368 have to work. Twenty per cent of these are from six to eight years old. 
Forty-five per cent have not reached their eleventh year. Seventy-four per cent began 
work before the age of nine. Forty per cent began work between the ages of six and 
and seven. Seventy-seven per cent work more than six hours per day, 54 per cent more 
than eight hours per day, and 24 per cent more than ten hours per day. In 22 per 
cent of the boys and 23.5 per cent of the girls, health was already found to be under- 
mined; and that children in factories as a whole have poor blood, hollow chests, curva- 
ture of the spine, tendency to tuberculosis, and in life come to early invalidity.—Popp 


Adelheid, “Die Kinderarbeit in Oesterreich,” Die Neue Zeit, XXXI, No. 52. ] 
H. A. J. 
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A New Presentation of the History of Economic Doctrine.—A fruitful history of 
national economic theory can be written only when viewed from a definite theoretical 
aspect; and this history must be interpreted and reviewed in terms of this aspect 
found in its earlier presentations. In order to secure such a history of economic doc- 
trine we must, as in the case of economic theory and economic sociology, make a dis- 
tinction between economic politics and economic science. Although the history of a 
science contains the records of false theories as well as the true, only the facts which 
tally with experience become a living part of its own age. Therefore, to understand 
economic doctrine it must be interpreted in terms of the history of its contemporary 
life—L. Pohle, ““Neue Darstellungen der Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, January, 1914. J. E. E. 


Sociology and Psychology.—The fundamental notion in religion, according to 
Durkheim, is not divinity but sacredness. Sacred objects are those resulting from 
tradition and are social, in contrast to profane things which are individual. Religious 
phenomena are those consisting of obligatory beliefs connected with definite practices 
about certain sacred objects. Magic consists of rites that exercise a direct or auto- 
matic action; religion has rites that possess ideas, sentiments, and volitions. Magic 
is individual, while religion, the use of gods, is social, of the tribe. Conscience and the 
actions of the individual are modified by those of the group. All ideas, desires, and 
habits appear first in the individual conscience. In studying society it is necessary to 
study the physical environmeni; then the mental activities of the group, the psycho- 
logical environment; then the reaction of the individual toward that environment. 
In the last analysis, social phenomena must be studied psychologically as wel! as 
objectively.—J. Leuba, ‘“‘Sociologie et psychologie,” Revue philosophique, October, 
1913. 


Sexuality and Prostitution.—In the writings of Dr. Iwan Bloch on the subject of 
sexuality we have a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. The author 
traces the evolution of sexual attraction through the periods of civilization, showing 
its development until it has become the noblest emotion of the human spirit. He 
Gefines a prostitute as ‘“‘the individual who abases self, apart from the bonds of marriage, 
to any sexual act whatever, without discrimination, in a manner, continuous and 
notorious, with an indefinite number of persons, generally in exchange for a price, 
usually in a commercial manner.” Some defects may be found in this definition, in 
fact he does not refer at all to the matter of enticement, which is an essential charac- 
teristic of prostitution; but in many respects it is excellent. On the whole, Dr. Bloch 
has carried into a vast and little-explored field a true critical spirit, and has endeavored 
to direct a systematic investigation——P. E. Morhardt, “Sexualité et prostitution,” 
Revue anth., October, 1913. E. E. E. 


ance against loss of health the English law requires the employer to pay both his own 
and his employee’s assessment. The former is then authorized to deduct from the 
worker’s wages an amount equal to the latter’s assessment. Although the employer 
is forbidden to make the laborer pay the employer’s assessment, there is nothing to 
keep the latter from discharging the worker and hiring in his stead another worker 
at a wage reduced by the amount of that assessment. The assured is not required 
to pay his own assessment when out of work or when his employer fails to pay his. 
The sole obligation of the worker is to reimburse the employer for having paid the 
worker’s assessment.—Maurice Bellom, “La loi anglaise d’assurance sociale de 1911; 
payement des cotisations,” Journal des économistes, March, 1913. > Mee 


The First Results of the New Social Insurance Law of England.—Tables for 
mortality, morbidity, invalidism, and maternity had to be worked out anew, because 
the tables in use by private insurance societies had been rendered obsolete by the 
advance in sanitary engineering recently, or because these tables were not in the pre- 
cise form necessary for administering the law. The new mortality tables are based on 
the total population by age groups on June 30, 1909, and on the number of deaths at 
each age during 1908-10. The new tables of morbidity and invalidism are based on 
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the experience of the best private companies as furnishing data for the necessary 
mathematical calculations. These were checked also by the experience of such coni- 
panies.—Maurice Bellom, “Les premiers résultats de la nouvelle loi anglaise d’assur- 
ance sociale,” Journal des économistes, August, 1913. R. H. L. 


The English Social Insurance Law of 1911; Payment of Premiums.—For insur- 
ance against unemployment, the English law provides that each laborer in the occupa- 
tions covered by it is made equally responsible with the employer for the payment 
of assessments. Default in payment by either is punishable by the same amount of 
fine, viz., not over fifty pounds and not more than three times the unpaid assessment. 
In fact, however, the employer is held for the payment of the worker’s assessment at 
the same time with his own. In this the law resembles the corresponding provision 
under sickness insurance.—Maurice Bellom, “La loi anglaise d’assurance sociale de 
1911; payement des cotisations,” Journal des économistes, June, 1913. 


The First Results of the New Social Insurance Law of England; Unemployment 
Insurance.—Insurance against unemployment is administered by the minister of com- 
merce through a special division that serves also as an employment bureau. As a 
result of agreements with working-men’s asseciations the number of those insured 
against unemployment has greatly increased since the passage of the act. Voluntary 
insurance is not paid out of the unemployment insurance funds, but by the state. 
Those obtaining this form of insurance are not limited to workers in the insured occu- 
pations. Associations may get the benefit of this arrangement by complying with 
certain conditions. And by July, 1913, over six hundred had either been admitted 
or had applied for the privilege-—Maurice Bellom, “Les premiers résultats de la 
nouvelle loi anglaise d’assurance sociale: assurance contre le chémage, Journal des 
économistes, September, 1913. R. H. L. 


The Evolution of Work-Accident Laws in Europe and America.—Today the 
greater number of nations have adopted the principle of risk as inherent in the indus- 
try and consequently the principle that indemnity for accident should be an item of 
general expense borne by the industry. Compulsory insurance goes hand in hand with 
the adoption of these principles. Even yet, however, certain countries and states 
require proof of neglect by the employer in order to establish his liability. These 
are Bulgaria, Greece, Portugal, Japan, the republics of Central and South America, 
and some thirty states in the American Union. Within the recent past, eighteen 
other states have passed work-accident laws. These have gone through an evolution 
from the first, limited chiefly to definition of employers’ liability and the correction 
of obvious defects in judicial procedure, to the New York law of 1910 concerning 
accidents in dangerous occupations. This law recognizes the principle of risk inherent 
in the industry; and the employer cannot escape liability, unless inexcusable negli- 
gence of the victim can be shown. American public opinion strongly favors the rapid 
spread of similar legislation in other states.—P. L. Pic, “‘L’évolution des lois européo- 
americanés en matiére d’accidents du travail,’ Revue économiste 
1913. 


Scientific Choice of Vocations.—A rational study in the choice of occupations 
is absolutely imperative. No longer can the young man or woman just out of school 
rely on a personal inclination or an artificial environment to determine one’s vocation. 
A scientific understanding of the market for various kinds of labor together with con- 
stant co-operation between public, industrial, and professional schools on the one 
hand and the industries and the professions on the other, can make it possible for 
every person to find his highest efficiency.—A. H¢yer, ‘‘Organiseret Valg af Livsstil- 
ling,”’ \Vationalgkonomisk Tidsskrift, September—October, 1913. J. E. E. 


Rural Land Reforms.—An urgent need in Denmark is a scientific redistribu- 
tion of agricultural lands. The economic independence of the proletariat is less than 
it was twenty years ago. Though manufactures have increased, the production of 
agriculture for home consumption is not sufficient to keep the growing population. 
The landowners are reaping large unearned increments while a poor peasantry and 
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the high cost of living are direct results. The ever-expanding political power of an 
increasing proleteriat is inconsistent with a delimitation of its economic independence. 
As a consequence the modern laws of social amelioration which are superficial and make 
unjust demands upon an already over-burdened state will foster a continuous emi- 
gration.—H. Waage, “Landboreformer,” Nationalgkonomisk Tidsskrift, 
1913. . E. 


The Lowering Birth-Rate.—There is no dispute as to a conscious limiting of the 
number of births in all civilized countries, but the interpretations of the underlying 
motives differ widely. One fundamental motive has its simultaneous growth with the 
economic considerations for an improved standard of life for the coming children. 
This lowering birth-rate is not peculiar to the upper classes, but affects the laboring 
classes as well. Even educational regulation restricting the remunerative power of 
child labor has its specific influence. Apart from economic motives the general 
emancipation of woman, politically and socially, has undoubtedly complicated the 
interpretation of this problem, which is at present resting on hypothetical grounds.— 

-Adolph Jensen, af Sagende F¢dselshyppighed,” Nationalgkonomisk Tidsskrift, 
September-October, 1913. J. E. E. 


The Negro and Labor Unions.—Negroes in industry generally come from the 
country where laborers are scarce. They have never had to look for work, hence they 
do not feel the need for unions. Black laborers are prejudiced against unions because 
these have sometimes excluded Negroes. For these reasons Negroes act as strike- 
breakers. This increases unionists’ prejudice against the Blacks. But competition 
generally forces the unions to admit the Negroes, who usually become good union 
men.—Booker T. Washington, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1913. V. W. B. 


The Development of Syndicalism in America.—Syndicalist ideas appeared simul- 
taneously in America and in France. But these tendencies in America can be under- 
stood only by examining them in the light of economic and political developments. 
In fact, the term syndicalism can be applied to American industrial unionists only 
with the understanding that it is generic and includes variant species. It is there- 
fore both logical and convenient to consider its development in connection with the 
evolution of the IL.W.W. In 1905, the industrial unionists of America met in Chicago 
and laid the foundations of the now famous Industrial Workers of the World. In 
the western states, where the field had already been ploughed by the American Labor 
Union, it succeeded in maintaining a considerable influence over the more or less 
migratory laborers engaged in railroad construction and in the lumber and fruit indus- 
tries, while in the East the I.W.W. had to break ground for itself. The Lawrence 
strike in 1912 revealed two things: (1) That what has come to be known as “direct 
action” is especially effective in the case of unorganized and unskilled workers, and 
(2) that the needs of these workers are best subserved by a new type of labor leader, 
who is inspired by revolutionary ideals.—Louis Levine, Political Science Quarterly, 
September, 1913. J. E. E. 


Survival in Sociology.—Psychology stands in a relation to sociology almost 
exactly as physics and chemistry stand in relation to geology; and just as nothing 
but confusion could have resulted if the early geologists had endeavored to find 
physical and chemical explanations of conditions which they had not yet arranged in 
their proper sequence, so does confusion reign in the sociology of social phenomena 
before we have determined the course of the historical development of the phenomena 
with which we have to do. If this be so, it will be evident on how misleading a path 
have those entered who reject the social process of survival on the ground that it does 
not seem to them to provide an adequate psychological explanation of social phenom- 
ena. There must, of course, be psychological processes of some kind underlying the 
continuity of human activity shown in survivals; and chief among these is that mental 
disposition which we call conservatism. However, in the present condition of the 
science of sociology we only confuse the issue by trying to explain social facts and 
processes in psychological terms.—W. H. R. Rivers, Sociological Review, October, 
1913. . E. E. 
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Malthus and Some Recent Census Returns.—The rate of population increase 
during the last intercensal period in Scotland drop from 11.1 per cent to 6.4 per 
cent. This is considered by many as deplorable. Since Malthus, many have deemed 
a regular increase of population a sign of prosperity. Malthus held that, in general, 
the population increased geometrically, while the food supply increased arithmeti- 
cally. Further, he says the yearly increase of food depends on the melioration of land 
already possessed, which is gradually diminishing. Barriers to population increase 
are vice, misery, and moral restraint. Increase of population in Germany and Scot- 
land during the nineteenth century fluctuated from period to period, chiefly owing 
to moral restraint. Since Malthus, the innovation of railroads and steamships have 
indirectly increased food supply and also population. Population increase in the 
long run depends on the extent of food supply somewhere, and in civilized countries 
upon the standard of living. If this is maintained by the decrease in the rate of 
increase of population, it is not regrettable that moral restraint has been used. One 
problem is how to provide for those in want and prevent increase of their number.— 
G. G. Chisholm, Scottish Geographical Magazine, September, 1913. P. E. C. 


The Economic Factors in Eugenics.—The basic principles underlying the social 
conditions which prevent us from furthering the cause of eugenics are chiefly economic. 
These economic factors are: (1) the increased uncertainty of a livelihood among the 
working people; (2) the great rise in the cost of living without a corresponding rise 
in wages and salaries; (3) the general ambition of the people to give their children 
better food, better clothing, and especially better education io they had themselves; 
(4) the general entrance of women into all occupations and professions; (5) the demand 
for luxuries for children. This granted, we must admit that the remedial measures 
must also be economic.—William L. Holt, Popular Science Monthly, November, 1913. 

B. D. Bu. 


The Antagonism of City and Country.—The antagonism between country and 
city began when the human race was yet young and has persisted ever since. Careful 
philological analysis of terms and words like Roma est orbis caput, ‘‘pagan,” “gentile,” 
“gentle,” “heathen,” ‘fence,’ “hedge,” “foreigner,” “hamlet,” “village,” and 
“‘state’’ illustrates the development of human thought along the lines of city and 
country. Even the very recent writers contribute to this antagonism. But the city 
is slowly coming into its evolutional rights and before long the “‘mark of Cain” upon 
it will be completely obliterated——Alexander F. Chamberlain, Journal of Religious 
Psychology, July, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


The Genesis of Personal Traits.—In the light of the new psychology, mental 
traits could be reduced to (1) mechanisms for “expression” which are organic; and 
(2) mechanisms for “‘repression” which are social and due to the association of ideas. 
This being understood, it becomes quite obvious that mental defects are due to the 
violation of this fundamental psychological law, conditioned, mostly, no doubt, by 
social environments.—S. N. Patten, Popular Science Monthly, August, 1913. . 

B. D. Bu. 


Report of Committee of the Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health on 
Uniform Health Reports.—Any attempt to study any phase of public health work in 
the reports of local health officers meets with these difficulties: (1) reports are pre- 
pared without any apparent plan; (2) they not only vary in different cities but are very 
unlike in the same city for different years—hence no basis of comparison of different 
years or different cities; (3) unsatisfactory statistical tables; (4) lack of intelligible 
and significant financial statements. Scientific uniform health reports should be 
adopted so that (1) students and officials may make comparative studies; (2) the 
public may know what its health officials are doing—cost of each phase of work, 
prevalency of different diseases—and comparison with the work of other years. It 
would greatly aid investigation if, in these reports, the work of other agencies along 
these lines were referred to briefly. Of course uniformity must not be applied so 
rigidly as to stifle initiative and experiment.—Charles V. Chapin and others, American 
Journal of Public Health, June, 1913. F.S. C. 
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Negro Race Philosophy.—With all his racial peculiarities the Negro is subject 
to the same laws of development as other races. The forces which have lifted the 
Anglo-Saxon race are needed to uplift and civilize the Negro. The old irresponsible, 
superstitious type is passing and the Negro with whom we will have to deal is the 
aspiring black man who protests against the spirit of caste. The Negro has had a 
different race history from the Anglo-Saxon. e lived where Nature made the strug- 
gle for survival less keen, allowing a greater proportion of the less fit to survive and 
developing a happy and irresponsible character. Slavery still kept him from shoulder- 
ing individual responsibility, and did not furnish a very good training in morals. The 
Negro race must lift itself by its achievements; recognition will follow. The question 
before the country is: How can the black man develop his powers and unfold his 
possibilities without bringing on friction between the races or precipitating an inter- 
racial warfare ?—William H. Ferris, School Journal, October, 1913. Ae 


Man Power, Organization, and Rewards.—Physiological and engineering experi- 
ments are discovering laws regulating maximum human efficiency. One of these is 
that in heavy labor a man should be under load for only a certain percentage of the 
day and must be left entirely free from load at frequent intervals; rest must balance 
exertion. Men, like machines, will refuse to work efficiently unless every law is 
lived up to. Scientific management in organization aims to secure (1) greatest degree 
of prosperity for both employers and employees; (2) high wages for workman, low 
labor cost for employer; (3) development of the science of work, standardizing both 
equipment and working conditions; (4) scientific selection of workers; (5) elimination 
of waste, material, time, and human energy; (6) spirit of co-operation; (7) definite 
task and definite bonus for all who by special skill, perseverance, and intelligent 
following of instructions accomplish more than the average result. To reward the 
more efficient, (1) profit sharing has proved unsuccessful, capital and labor disagree 
on estimate of profits; (2) piece wages are a premium on quantity, lead to greater 
exertion instead of relief, and require careful inspection; (3) the bonus or individual 
effort system is based on the idea of buying labor on specification, there being a basic 
price with a premium for results superior to the specifications. It shares the result 
of increased efficiency among employer, employee, and consumer. The day-wage 
system is doomed.—Annie Dewey, Journal of Home Economics, December, 1913. 

F.S.C 


The Metamorphism of a Nationality through a Change in Language.—Not 
to ignore its peculiar political constitution, habitat, religious and economic interests, 
a nation’s most potent distinguishing characteristic is its language. Hence real 
assimilation of a foreign nationality cannot be secured merely by leading the nation 
into the new political order and the new religious and economic processes but some 
way must be found to lead it to give up its language with all its peculiar idioms. 
Conquest or invasion may result in (1) a double language, (2) a hybrid language, or 
(3) a substitution of one for the other. Only the last is real metamorphism. The 
Roman conquest, the history of Russia and Poland, Austria and its dependencies 
illustrate the importance of language substitution in the assimilation of a nationality. 
Bohemia’s struggle with Austria illustrates the power of language when maintained 
in preserving the autonomy of a people. Language taught in schools, preserved in 
literature, and recognized by government insures national individuality —Raoul de 
la Grasserie, ‘Du métamorphisme d’une nationalité par le langage,” Revue philo- 
sophique, September, 1913. Pm ©. 


Opinions from Different Countries on the Railroad Problem.—The Royal Eco- 
nomic Society has issued seven treatises on the governmental relation to railways. 
The English situation is presented by three authorities, Ackworth, Stevens, and 
Stephenson, who seem agreed that while free competition is a desirable economic 
principle, its modern application is questionable. The Frenchman, Leroy-Beaulier, 
defends the rather arbitrary control of his government over private companies; Pro- 
fessor Dewsnup explains the attempts of the United States to meet the problem with 
the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and strenuous legislation by 
Congress. In striking contrast to these papers, stand out the discussions by Professors 
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Schumacher and Mahain, of the state railroads of Germany. Public welfare is of 
prime importance, while profit is secondary. The unprejudiced mind Will perceive 
the advantage of this plan. The chief arguments against it in the other countries 
deal with political considerations. But if it has worked such material aid to financial 
and industrial evolution in two countries, why should it not prove helpful in the other 
three ?—Wehrmann, “Stimmen aus verschieden Lindern iiber die Verstatlichung der 
Eisenbahnen,” Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, July and August, 1913. F. P. G. 


The Social Significance of the Teachings of Karl Marx.-—He accepted with Kant 
the idea of universal legislation for the soul. The only attitude that will permit one 
to find the truth is that there is a common unity of man with man. All the mystery 
of society finds its rational explanation in human experience. Human society has 
no other form of existence than the struggle of various group interests. This struggle 
is a historical process which is bound to continue. The class struggle which seems to 
threaten to divide society really strengthens the bonds. The natural sciences furnish 
the basis for determining the technique of social life. History has come to be a record 
of all human endeavor. By properly controlling human endeavor society will secure 
for itself the advantages for which it has been striving—Max Adler, *‘ Der soziale 
Sinn der Lehre von Karl Marx,” Archiv fiir dei Geschicte des Sozialismus und der 
Arbeiterbewegung, IV, No. 1, 1913. 3. A. 


The New Workmen’s Insurance Laws in Russia.—Diversity of races and cus- 
toms, varying density of population, and the great number of petty trades necessitated 
undesirable restrictions at the start. The law applies only to European Russia and 
Caucasia, not to Siberia and Turkestan. Only the following come under the law: 
factories, foundries, mines, railways, tramways, and navigation companies on inland 
waters. The cost of sickness insurance is derived from both employers and employees. 
The cost of free medical treatment is borne by the employer. A board of directors 
chosen by the general assembly of the members of the trades administers the sick 
relief funds. The general assembly determines what the maximum amount paid 
to members shall be and the amount of the contributions. Support is given in case of 
(1) sickness or accident depriving the worker of earning capacity, (2) pregnancy and 
child-birth, (3) death, funeral expenses, and an income to the family. The general 
administration of the workmen’s insurance is concentrated in the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry in which an imperial office has been established. The local over- 
sight is in the hands of government officials for workmen’s insurance, who have the 
following functions: (1) to establish the statutes for the sick funds, (2) to interest the 
individual entrepreneur in the sick fund, (3) to make rules for employers for collec- 
tion of statistical data important for the insurance administration, (4) to settle differ- 
ences in the general assembly on particular cases, and (5) to establish standards.— 
Dr. Staatsrat Alexandrow, “Die néueu Arbeiterversicherungsgesetze in Russland,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungswissenschaft, July, 1913. F.S. C. 


Infant Mortality in the First Four Weeks of Life-—The greatest infant mortal- 
ity occurs in the first year, and by far the greatest proportion of that in the first four 
weeks, the first week averaging much the highest, when one-third to one-half of the 
monthly total die. The obstetrical causes are premature birth and traumatism; the 
medical causes, gastro-intestinal inflammation; the social causes, early separation 
of the mother and the child. Existing remedies are obstetrical therapeutics, e.g., 
caesarotomy and symphysiotomy; care of the mother at birth and confinement stations, 
and asylums for children. Future remedies should be general social and educational 
campaigns for greater care during the last month of pregnancy and the first month 
of the child’s life. —Dr. Wallech, “La mortalité infantile dans les quatre premiéres 
semaines de vie,” Revue d’hygiéne, September, 1913. ge od 


From Classic Liberalism to Social Individualism.—The place of John Stuart 
Mill in the history of economic doctrine. John Stuart Mill reacted against the eco- 
nomic materialism reigning at the beginning of the nineteenth century. To him com- 
plete economic equality was not the final end of the social movement. He desired 
a social condition which would permit everyone to develop his own individuality— 
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not for the sake of an egoistic interest, but because he believed that in that way the 
greatest good would accrue to the entire human species. He was not, in the strict 
sense, a materialist. He believed in the power of ideas as a factor of progress, but he 
regarded those ideas as issuing from concrete realities. He did not consider the indi- 
vidual as such, but looking beyond him saw all humanity, the entire human race. 
In his own words: ‘‘The supreme goal toward which we should direct all our efforts 
is not the multiplication of the human race, but the guaranty of continuously elevat- 
ing it."—E. Krumme, “Du liberalisme classique 4 l’individualisme social,” Revue 
internationdle de sociologie, October, 1913. E. E. E. 


Zionism.—The Jewish colonization of Palestine as a patriotic instead of a reli- 
gious movement began in the nineteenth century. Théodore Herzl, the first great 
apostle, convened the first Jewish congress in 1897 which formulated a definite plan 
for restoration through the guaranty of public law. Since then many local societies 
and federations have been formed in European cities. Those Jews will emigrate 
who are not able or willing to remain in their present home. The arguments in favor 
of Palestine as a colony preference are: (1) the neutral occupation by the Jews would 
remove the cause of much national strife over the Holy Land; (2) Palestine is the 
only place on earth where pretension for possession is legitimate; (3) because of 
inherited traditions, Palestine will offer a great moral reconstructive basis. The 
sympathetic support of many of the crowns of Europe has been secured, though 
overtures with the Porte have failed. Besides a political policy, a practical one is 
being promoted. At present one hundred thousand Jews are in Palestine, ten thousand 
of whom are in the colonies. The total population is seven hundred thousand, while 
the country could support seven millions. The various agricultural pursuits are 
being developed, a Jewish colonial bank has been established, and schools after 
European methods are making rapid progress.—Alfred Valensi, “‘Le Sionisme,”’ La 
vie internationale, May, 1913. & 


The Sociological Conception of Punishment.—A reprehensible action causes the 
whole social organization to tremble. Repetitions or imitations of the act will cause 
the structure to fall, unless the equilibrium is in some way established. The function 
of suffering is to re-establish this equilibrium by affixing a penalty to every act that 
threatens the structure, in order that the future may be safeguarded. From this 
it appears that punishment is a correlative of social organization. Since the mechan- 
ism of society is designed to give protection to life and property, the justification of 
punishment lies in its being employed as a means of conserving these ends, the gravity 
of the offense determining the degree of punishment. No idea of vengeance or expia- 
tion can have a place in its administration. Mieczyslaw Szerer, ‘La conception 
sociologique de la peine,” Revue internationdle de sociologie, October, 1913. E. E. E. 


Infant Mortality and Child Welfare. Address before the National Association for 
the Prevention of Child Mortality.—Statistics show that city life is, in general, inimical 
to child welfare. But the most significant fact is that child mortality is high wherever 
industrial life is made necessary for the mother near child-birth or during the infancy 
of her children, in city or country. Care, both prenatal and after birth, proper food, 
and cleanliness are the most important items in reducirg infant mortality. Within the 
existence of this association the general death-rate has decreased 13 per cent, death by 
tuberculosis 18 per cent, infant mortality over 30 per cent. Means instrumental in 
this decrease are the “notification of birth” act, notification of ophthalmia of the newly 
born, and all forms of tuberculosis, thus bringing the doctor and other agencies into the 
home. Other agencies in the improvement are medical inspection in schools, children’s 
act, maternity grant under insurance act, act of 1909 improving housing conditions, 
appointment of “public health visitors,” two hundred voluntary health societies 
recently organized, and the distribution of literature. A pure-food bill and a milk bill 
are hoped for. In all efforts of the association beware of taking the initiative from the 
mother. Teach her to do more wisely by the child but to do it herself. Venereal 
diseases should be more closely studied and their effects on infant welfare considered. 
—Rt. Hon. John Burns, The Child (London), October, 1913. ro. 
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The Evolution of the Social Consciousness toward Crime and Industrialism.— 
Until recently society has been of the opinion that the struggle between capital and 
labor must be settled right if conflict were allowed. But both sides are so efficiently 
organized that future clashes mean social danger, and demands for positive legislation 
come from all sides. It is not the incompetents or the undesirables of either side who 
are mainly involved. It is a struggle between honest, hard-working laborers and 
equally honest, hard-working capitalists. It is no longer a struggle for a living mainly 
—not even for personal greed—but for justice, for class rights. Social programs for 
the elimination of the unfit, unemployment insurances, garden cities, labor bureaus, 
etc., will not settle the question. They aim mainly at increase of production. But in 
the productive process the interests of capital and labor are identical. It is in distri- 
bution where the clash of interests arises, and until the ratio between the wages of 
capital and labor is altered or the present ratio is conclusively proven to be just, the 
discontent will remain. Just as society gradually came to realize that personal 
vengeance was a social wrong and the state gradually assumed the power of dealing 
out justice in criminal matters, so we now find the public demanding industrial laws 
and courts to settle the differences between labor and capital. Recent employment 
and labor laws are not disconnected legal enactments but evidences of a new code of 
industrial morality. It may be crude, but it is young and exhibits the fact that 
working-men, capitalists, and the public at large share in a keen desire to find the most 
rational way out of present industrial troubles.—E. H. Jones, Hibbert Journal, + 
1913. F. S. C. 


The Relation between and Control of Manual Arts and Vocational Education.— 
The school has only partially adjusted itself to the demand for vocational preparation 
by introducing manual arts, agriculture, and domestic science. Both manufacturers 
and trade unions have established schools for preparation in special lines. Each has 
met the accusation of exploiting youth for special interests. It then becomes a problem 
of the public school. The older manual arts is a form of general education, while 
vocational education is a form of special education. Believing some good remains in 
the old and that there is subject-matter, and method too perhaps, in the new, we 
should use them both to meet the new demands in an ever-changing system. Let 
present studies be vocationalized without losing general educational value to train 
boys not only for a vocation but for manhood. To this end let the control of vocational 
education be in the hands of the board of education, representative of community 
interests. This method of administration already seems to be more successful than 
one in which general and vocational education are under separate control. The man 
in charge should be not only a skilled workman but a teacher. The opportunity is 
again presented to the school to vitalize, motivate vocational work and make it 
real.—F. D. Crawshaw, Elementary School Teacher, November, 1913. 7. = <. 


The Economic Necessity of Trade Unionism.—In its fundamental principle, trade 
unionism is a recognition of the fact that under modern industrial conditions the 
individual unorganized workman cannot bargain advantageously with the employer 
for the sale of his labor. It must be clear that associations formed for the sole purpose 
of protecting and promoting the welfare of the men, women, and children who labor 
should not be placed by the law in the same category with monopolies or combinations 
organized for profit, and be condemned as unlawful conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
—John Mitchell, Atlantic Monthly, February, 1914. J. E. E. 


Control of Venereal Disease in England.—No truly effective steps have ever been 
taken by Local Government Board of England to stamp out syphilis and other danger- 
ous types of venereal diseases. However, in March, 1912, the Eugenics Education 
Society approached the Royal Society of Medicine which urged all large hospitals to 
keep good record of the incoming cases. This was done, and it was found out that the 
prevalence and intensity of syphilis are decreasing. Suggestions have been made to 
emphasize (a) special instruction of the surgeons, (b) systematic instruction of the 
children by their parents, (c) opening of a special department in every hospital for the 
treatment of and research work in these diseases, and (d) gratuitous application of the 
Wassermann blood test.—J. Ernest Lane, Bedrock, October, 1913. D. Bu. 
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Socialism and Eunomics.—Socialism, as distinct from the Socialist movement, 
and as defined by people like August Bebel, Belfort Bax, and Karl Marx, has somewhat 
asserted thai “Socialism has been well described as a new conception of the world, 
presenting itself in industry as co-operative Communism, in politics as international 
Republicanism, in religion as atheistic Humanism; and that as soon as we are rid of 
the desire of one section of the society to enslave another the dogmas of effete creeds 
will lose their interest.” There is another point of view—that of social science—which, 
for want of a better word, may be called “‘eunomics.”” It begs to point out that the 
most of the so-called evils that Socialism wants to stamp out are merely expressions of 
human nature. They always existed, and will exist in all times to come.—Richard 
Dana Skinner, Forum, February, 1914. B. D. Bu. 


The Labor Movement.—The labor movement at its best is the revolt of the 
human order against the economic order. It depends for its success on the moral 
intelligence of the people; it draws its support from the steady, careful, sober, and 
thinking sections of the working class. If the nurture of that class be neglected, social 
stagnation follows and the working-class ideals are lowered. As a matter of historical 
fact, this Labor party in England has been the most potent influence in revising 
spiritual aspirations among theit people. Therefore, if the church cannot retain the 
confidence of the active spirits in the Labor and Socialist movement, it will cut itself 
off more and more from the spiritual life of the people-—J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Constructive Quarterly, December, 1913. J. E. E. 


The Modern Man’s Religion.—As a matter of fact, a consideration of the “state 
of religion” in our present day is no longer a mere courtesy to constituted religion, but 
is a necessary logical preliminary to sociological reconstruction as such. The nega- 
tive aspects of the religion of today are: (1) indifference to the idea of immortality; 
(2) impatience of authority of every kind; and (3) neglect of religion in its ecclesias- 
tical forms. The positive and virile attitudes in modern religion are: (1) the doing of 
that which is practically possible for the increase of order and happiness in the world; 
(2) the pity for the needy and fellow-feeling for the one who has fallen by the wayside; 
(3) the supreme optimism which can scarcely be called anything but typical of these 
times; and finally (4) the modern man’s religion is social in its ways of expressing 
itself —John E. LeBosquet, Harvard Theological Review, January,1914. J. E. E. 


Conservatism and Morality.—Conflict between progressive and conservative 
thought arises largely through a difference in viewpoint, although it is to be regretted 
that in numerous instances the conflicting opinions are due to sentiment, prejudice, 
bad logic, or a false, unwarranted conservatism, as also immoderate radicalism. These 
facts lead many thinkers to adopt a dualistic world-conception. True conservatism 
at all times is commendable, but when it approaches the extremity of denying the 
future competence to achieve what the past has achieved, then it approaches preju- 
diced intolerance. But the important point here sought is the unimpeachable fact 
that moral conduct is a question of adaptability to dominating conditions. In no 
other realm, than in the domain of morals and precepts, can science do greater service 
for man; and if permitted it becomes the defender of true ethics and religion.—T. T. 
Blaise, Open Court, February, 1914. J. E. E. 


Present-Day Aims and Methods in Studying the Offender.—The offender is 
out of line with social requirements. Adjustment must come through self-directed 
or external control. Present legal processes, supposed to aid in this adjustment, are 
unscientific; they do not use contributions of other sciences explaining .criminal 
phenomena. Their attempt toward adjustment ceases when the offender Jeaves 
the prison and he is left worse off than before. The new methods of studyingrithe) 
offender aim to work out a science of causes and results that will deal with predicta- 
bilities as any other science of dynamics, and thus solve the probler ofindiwfiual 
adjustment and throw light on situations provocative of crime. ‘These methodsiare- 
intensive, inductive, seeking facts about the whole individual and avoiding metaphysi-) 
cal theorizing about free will and determinism. The field of study iinchides éobrologt-: 
cal, medical, and psychological facts. The predictabilities achievable by ‘careful- 
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study are: (1) necessity for segregation of mental defectives; (2) discovery of physical 
defects as causes; ( 3) ) discov ery of specialized mental defects and peculiarities; (4) dis- 
covery of mental habits leading to delinquency; (5) discovery of unsuspected voca- 
tional aptitudes, i.e., that certain individuals must have certain t of work in 
order to have healthy mental life; (6) discovery of mental conflicts and repressions, so 
little understood; (7) knowledge of environmental conditions. These can furnish 
the only sound basis for social predictability and treatment.—William Healy, M.D., 
Journal of American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1913. 
Ee 


The Evolution of the Social Conscience toward Crime and Industrialism.— 
Danger to society does not lie in the weaklings of the extreme poor or of the extreme 
rich but in the conflict of capable men against capable men. A complete victory for 
either side would spell its own defeat as well as the paralysis of the whole state. Both 
sides are fighting for the same principle: a just division of the spoils of industry. 
Some have considered the present condition as static; but evolution still operates. 
Under a policy of laissez faire no public check was put upon acts of violence. But 
in a highly organized society tyranny and oppression necessitate interference. So 
we are building up our industrial law today, as is shown by the history of acts for the 
regulation of the economic conflict. But the greatest danger of the solution of the 
problem along this line lies in holding too low a conception of the ideals of industry. 
The new industrialism may now lack the finer qualities of the older institution whose 
place it has taken, but our industrialism is new and the moral consciousness will soon 
develop.—E. H. Jones, Hibbert Journal, October, 1913. J. B. A. 


The Doctrine of Evolution and Anthropology.—The historical as opposed to the 
evolutionary view of anthropology is quite justified in its assertion that the science of 
anthropology is primarily a science of culture, by which is meant something objective, 
that is, distinct from the individual. Anthropology, thus defined, attempts to estab- 
lish the hypothesis that all races of men belong to one species; the race-differences 
being variations within the species. All men are organically equal. Besides, there 


are no grades of human progress.—Clark Wissler, Journal of Religious Psychology, 
July, 1913. V. W. B. 


Heredity, Environment, and Social Reform.—To what extent either heredity 
or environment is responsible for the efficiency or non-efficiency of society is yet an 


unsettled problem. Yet nobody will deny that the individual’s size, stature, and 
many other physical characteristics are due to heredity. The study of the family 
histories shows that children of defective parents are susceptible to certain diseases 
and insanity. Social reform must consider the problem of heredity seriously and 
proceed to make the environment such as will not permit defective heredity to influ- 
ence the life of the future generations.—A. F. Tredgold, Quarterly Review, October, 
1913. B. D. Bu. 


Is Religion an Element in the Social Settlement?—The settlement disavows 
being in any sense a substitute or rival of the church or mission. The settlement 
stops short of where the church begins its distinctive work. While the functions of 
the settlement and of the church are so distinct that neither can fulfil the purpose of 
the other, yet each supplements the other. The religion of relationship to God as 
Father and to fellow-men as brothers is seen in (1) the respect for each one’s religious 
convictions and preferences; (2) a common though always voluntary expression of 
religious fellowship is offered by silent or oral “grace” at the table and at “ vespers”’; 
(3) the active co-operation with all the churches and clergy of the community.— 
Graham Taylor, Religious Education, October, 1913. 5. &. A. 


The Churches and Social Sentiment.—Prompted by the newly developed social 
sentiment, the evangelical churches in the United States have lately manifested some 
desire to unite in good work. This disposition finds expression in the principles 
adopted by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Sixteen 
separate propositions are set forth concerning current social problems. Some of the 
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principles are axiomatic but vague; some are lacking in precision and suggest no 
specific action; some are grossly exaggerated though of good tendency; and some, 
mischievous because they suggest forms of collective action which are distinctly 
demoralizing to individual workers. ‘‘Proper” social conditions must be defined 
before recommendations for improvement can be of use. In addition to the traditional 
training of the minister, has come a professional study of subjects adapted to prepare 
him for social service so that he may lead his church in acquiring new truth about 
human society through a thorough study of existing conditions and of the most promis- 
ing remedies.—Charles William Eliot, Harvard Theological Review, October, 1913. 
J. B.A. 


A Study of Still-Births in the Cities of France, 1896 to 1905.—In making a study of 
the causes of national depopulation in France a factor which must be considered is that 
of the still-born. The figures given here have been taken from the official registers of 
the cities investigated, being reported in two ways: (1) in actual numbers of still-births 
during the decade under consideration; and (2) in the proportion of these, year by year, 
to the number of recorded births. Under the first classification, we find the number of 
still-births per 10,000 of population to vary from 1896 to 1905, in Paris, from 218 to 
173; in cities above 100,000, from 170 to 143 during the same interval; in cities of 
30,000 to 100,000, from 147 to 123; in cities of 5,000 to 30,000, from 129 to10g. Under 
the second, we find the number of births reported for each still-birth, in the same 
decade, to vary in Paris from 97 to 89; in the second group of cities, from 71 to 61; 
in the third class, 93 to 58; in the fourth class, from 56 to 52. The interpretation of 
the significance of these figures shall be left to another occasion.—Dr. Chambrelent, 
“Etude sur la morti-natalité dans les villes de France, pendant la période décennale, de 
1896 a 1905,” La revue phil., December 15, 1913. E. E. E. 


The Weaknesses of International and Social Arbitration.—Hyper-legality is a 
great obstacle to the accomplishment of arbitration between individuals. Civil pro- 
cedure, with its interminable delays and minutiae of complexities, dominates the 
process entirely too much. The same is true of international arbitration. The 
problem is complicated by the confusion of juridical affairs with those of other sorts. 
Public attention is diverted from the actual issue at hand by the intricacies of legal 
exactions. And as regards arbitration applied to social conflicts, it is yet in a chaotic 
state.—M. T. Baty, “‘Les insuffisances de |’arbitrage international et social,” La paix 
par le droit, October 10, 1913. E. E. E. 


The Responsibility of the Parents of Delinquent or Criminal Children.—One 
cause of much juvenile delinquency is bad parents; another is “incomplete families.” 
Thus out of one hundred children committed for correction only thirty-six had both 
parents living together. Again, many children of fourteen or fifteen years live away 
from home. Many others are allowed to loaf in the streets instead of being required 
to go to school. In still other families the parents rid themselves of the economic 
burden of their children as soon as possible. This is a cause of the rural exodus of the 
young to the cities, where the girls are led into prostitution. Parents are less careful 
than formerly of their children in the conversations they hold before them. Among 
the working classes labor absorbs the whole day of the parents; among the leisure 
classes luxury and the acquisition of means for luxurious living keep the parents from 
caring properly for their children. Love between parent and child is declining. Some 
parents even make use of judicial correction of children to get rid of them.—P. Kahn, 
“La responsabilité des parents des enfants délinquents ou criminels?” Bulletin de 
Vinstitut général psychologique, July—October, 1913. R. H. L. 


On Allaying Labor Conflicts.—As a result of evolution the labor contract itself has 
become an object of legislation, indeed one of the most important. Groups of 
employers and of laborers constitute elements that the legislator must take into 
account. The law about labor contracts becomes inadequate and must give place to 
a law of collective contract of labor. It is difficult, however, to enact legislation pro- 
viding guaranties for the execution of this contract by both the parties to it. Collec- 
tive contracts are not an absolute remedy for labor conflicts, but tend to diminish them . 
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As a step toward a general law of conciliation and arbitration, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in case of conflict should be imposed upon all who shall make collective contracts. 
In the Hubert bill provision is made for the establishment of commissions on labor 
troubles and for regulation by the intervention of a third party. Under present con- 
ditions, compulsory arbitration cannot be realized; the law limits itself, therefore, to 
facilitating conciliation. Other countries have laws of collective contract, conciliation, 
and arbitration which are effective. The United States and the English colonies 
furnish striking instances of laws on arbitration and conciliation, and European 
countries furnish instances of collective contracts. In Denmark, however, arbitration 
has proved successful. European public opinion, generally, is not favorable to official 
intervention in labor conflicts.—Arth. Oliviers, ‘‘Vers l’apaisement des conflits du 
travail,” Revue sociale catholique, October, 1913. R. H. L. 


On Allaying Labor Conflicts.—In Denmark there has been a spontaneous develop- 
ment of arbitration and conciliation in response to social needs. No serious criticism 
has been brought against their operation. It is significant that here arbitration is not 
compulsory. Since social justice is an adaptation to social needs, and since arbitration 
in practice proves to be an effective device for this purpose, the writer believes that it 
constitutes a real step in social progress.—Arth. Oliviers, ‘‘Vers l’apaisement des con- 
flits du travail,” Revue sociale catholique, November, 1913. i a 


Some Unforeseen Obstacles to the Peace Movement: Its Actual Limits in 
Europe.—Two great obstacles to the thoroughgoing adoption of arbitration for all 
national differences are: first, the fact that national boundaries do not coincide with 
ethnic lines leads to difficulties which are called international by some countries but 
are as insistently declared national problems by others. Those countries declaring 
them to be national problems naturally oppose international interference through 
arbitration. The second obstacle is the great reluctance of countries having colonies 
to submit differences between themselves and their colonies or differences between the 
colonies of different nations to arbitration courts in which other nations than those 
involved are represented. Closely allied with this is the great difference in the political 
power of the greater and smaller nations which brings about a great inequality in 
treatment even though it is given the semblance of justice.—Raoul de la Grassiere, 
“‘Des obstacles imprévus au pacifisme: ses limites actuelles devant la carte de l’Europe,”’ 
Revue internationale de sociologie, January, 1914. &. 


The Segregation of the White and Negro Races in Cities.—The latest development 
of legalized race distinctions is the segregation of the white and black races as to 
residence in cities. There are four types of segregation ordinances now in use: (1) the 
Baltimore type applies only to all-white and all-negro blocks and does not legislate for 
blocks where both whites and blacks live. (2) The Virginia type permits the town to 
divide its territory into “segregation districts” and to designate which is for white and 
which is for black. It is then unlawful to mix the races in a district. (3) The Rich- 
mond type legislates for the whole city. The block is white where the majority are 
white and black where the majority are black. (4) The Norfolk type also applies to 
mixed as well as to all-white and all-biack blocks, but the color of the block is deter- 
mined by the ownership as well as by the occupancy of the property thereon. —Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, South Ailantic Quarterly, January, 1914. W. B. 


Woman and Morality——Woman’s maternal functions, which have demanded so 
much self-denial of her from the very primary stage of her organism, have depriv ed 
her of many of the qualities which have gained for her the subordinate place in the 
state organizations. In the modern conflicts of woman the protagonists of “equality” 
find enough reasons to believe that she would, in the near future, occupy a better posi- 
tion than she ever did in the past. However, they should not fail to notice that this 
change in the social order i is bringing a certain amount of moral retrogression. The 
‘““woman’s movement” is a one-sided attempt to elevate woman.—Mrs. ~— 
Colquhoun, Nineteenth Century and After, January, 1914. B. D. 
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Continuation Schools in England and Germany.—Any contrast between Germanic 
progress and the present-day conditions of England becomes very vivid and real when 
we study the educational systems of these countries. The continuation schools of 
Germany have more influence than the few scattered night schools of England. It is 
high time for the people of the mother-country to think of empowering the govern- 
ment to make the attendance in these schools compulsory. The employers should 
co-operate with the government in the carrying-out of these measures.—J. Saxon 


Mills, Fortnightly Review, February, 1914. 


B. D. Bu. 
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